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Oft from the body, by long ails miſtun' d, 

Spring evils, which the moſt important health, 
That of the Mind, deſtroy. And when the Mind 
They once invade, the conſcious body ſoon, 


In . languiſhment, declines. 
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The TransLator to the Reaper, 


TREATISE in print on any 
ſubject is generally thought in- 
complete without a preface. Now with 
regard to the author of the original, 
his reputation amongſt the learned 1s 
too well eſtabliſhed to ſtand in need of 
any thing of that ſort. And all I have 
to ſay with reſpect to myſelf is, that I 
hope I am not miſtaken, in conjecturing, 
the following work cannot be made too 
publick (which was my chief motive 
for rendering it into Engliſh), and that 
the pains I have taken in doing it will 
make it appear tolerable to every one 
that ſhall have the curioſity to peruſe 
it, or even to compare it with the 
original. If I am moderately ſucceſs- 
ful in theſe points, I ſhall have hit 
FER one that | aimed at. 


'Your's, 


. * 


The Tranſlator. 
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| _PHILOSOPHICAL 
[SORDER 
LTH O 
arts and i 
is the ſubject, and they alſo ver | 
ferent in themſelves, | as they reg | 
| different parts of man, or are applied 0 
| to various ends, even when directed to ; 
one and the ſame part; yet have on 
all one common chain, and are, as it 
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uſe the chemiſts phraſe, we may affirm, 
chat they melt one another down int? 
one common maſs; fo that whilſt life © S's. 


e 


were, linked together by a kind of ana- 
logy, that ſupports their whole circle, 


which circle could not ſubſiſt complete 
without ſuch a an union. 


Foe: in that variety of parts, which 
compoſe the human fabrick, there is a 


moſt elegant fitneſs, by which they 
conſpire to conſtitute a whole. Like- 
wile the faculties of the mind, though 


they differ as to their manner of acting, 


yet have they all a ſameneſs of nature, 
and mutually depend upon one another. 
Finally, the mind itſelf and the body, 
which are things, according to the opi- 


nion of moſt men, extremely different, 
when they coaleſce to conſtitute man, 


they aſſociate fo intimately, and with ſo 


cloſe a contexture, that they ſeem to 
penetrate each other; and if we may 


remains in vigour, where the mind is, 
D N chere 


8 


9 


there the body is; and wherever the 
body is, there the mind is alſo. Nor 


both of body and mind, and in whick 
2 mixture of wick n not nnen 


can hardly be well governed without a 


care of the body comprehends in it, 
and muſt be joined with, the juſt ob- 
ſervance of thoſe things, which are 


mind. Ls, | . Fl 


0 Hemee, in antient times, in the very 
infancy of philoſophy and medicine, 
the latter was always looked upon as a 
* of the former: and the moſt emi- 
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can there ſcarce à particle of us be 
found, in which there is not ſomething c 


eee to ban over other dedyes 
tions, which might be made on this ac- 
count, this one, I imagine, will be clear 
to all perſons,» to wit, that the mind 5 
proper care of the body, to which it is 
joined; and moreover, that this proper 


proper for the n e e of the 
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nent profeſſors of: weiſdonis ſuch as Py. 
; thagoras, Empedocles, and Democritus, 
were {killed in that ſeience. Not only, 
as 1 1 imagine, becauſe thoſe men ſtood 
moſt in need of its aſfiſtance, who by 
their intenſe thoughtfulneſs, and un- 
ſeaſonable watchings, greatly impaired 
their own bodily / ſtrength; but more 
_ + eſpecially becauſe it muſt have been 
manifeſt to men of their penetration, 
that nothing was of greater impor- 
tance, both for the preſerving and in- 
creaſing the vigour of the mind, than 
the health of the body; and that if 
this was weakened, the mind Ap n 
* G pg ng 


10 "Oy this WY . was no 5 
e er a very nice or critical diſcern- 
ment, ſince moſt perſons feel in them- 
ſelves many undoubted and A Miley 2 

poorly of it. 7 | 
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Which of us, I belkerky you, has not 
Appen experienced, that overfulneſs 
or hunger, too much watching or ſleep, 
debauch in drinking, change of wea- 
ther, and ſeveral other things, d 
they immediately alter the ſtate of the 
body only, do yet greatly affect the 
reaſoning faculties alſo, and the powers 
of the underſtanding? Does not every 
body know, that there ſometimes ariſe 
in the minds of particular people falſe 
perceptions, wanderings of the imagi- 
nation, and madneſs of different ſorts ? 
which if hellebore cannot cure, the beſt 
logician on earth would in vain attempt 
it by his moſt artificial reaſonings. And 
if any one will attentively conſider, 
.what influence either drunkenneſs, preg- 
nancy, melancholy,” and ſuch like cor- 
poreal ſtimuli, have on the manners of 
mankind, I fancy he will er 8 + 
_ "knowledge, that the moral faculties of 
the ſoul are as much under the power _ 


4 the body, as. the: rational ones; ul. 
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that not every kind of intemperance, 
all avarice, every luſtful inclination, 
inhumanity, bent towards theft, the 
eruelties of murder, outrages of ſuicide, 
and the like, are to be ſo intirely deem- 
ed the faults of the mind, but that 
. they may ſometimes more properly be 
aid to ſpring from the brutiſh body, 
and an inſane ſtate of the animal xo . 
nomy; and that the body, as it were, | 
drags the reluctant mind into an _ | 2 
| ciation of 1 its own rp 5 


| But the VO which the mind 

| exerciſes over the body is ſeen much 
more clearly; and all men fo readily 

acknowledge it, that whoever ſhould 


$2 about to prove it by arguments. | 
might be thought to aim at Wan | 
light to the ſun. 1 


ae this lesgee of 
union ſubſiſts between the body and 
the ſoul, the power of the former is 
. | VVV not 


- DI 5c0 URSE, 


not 1 leſs over. the 3 "hai 
that of the latter is over the former; 
yet that conſciouſneſs, which the mind 
has of her own efficacious will, and the 
prompt obedience which a ſound body 
yields to the mind, eaſily lead us te 
think, that it is the province of the 
mind to command, and that of the 
body to obey only. But why may not 
we own a kind of tacit pride couched 
in this judgment, whereby the mind is 
perſuaded to imagine, that inaſmuch as 
ſhe is indued with reaſon, and the 
body not fo, that ſhe therefore ought 
to have a larger dominion over the 
body, than the body over her; as if it 


were the ſole property of reaſon to rule. 


But whatever be the cauſe of this ſo 


ready a perſuaſion, it is in fact ſo ſtrong, 
that we ſeem rather to feel it, than 


barely to aſſent to it: and it muſt be no 


ſmall violence that can make us call in 


queſtion, much leſs de ay, that * of 
rule to the mind. 
5 834 
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5 ' "Wherefore, if they who would in- 
dick men in true wiſdom and virtue, 
ought, beſides conſidering the other ad- 

vantages and diſadvantages, to remem=- 


ber thoſe likewiſe which each particular 


conſtitution of the body brings with it, 


2 parity of reaſon demands, that they 


Whoſe province it is to preſcribe the 


means of bodily health, ſhould atten- 


' tively conſider, how greatly the in- 
fluences of the mind may either aſſiſt 
or oppofe TRew rp rains a in te” mee 5 
ical way. e ien Apr pr Il 
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- Wherefore uch this 1 inquiry, con- 


| eerning the faculties of the human mind, 
and their government, may ſeem pro- 
| perly and ſolely to belong to philofo- 
Phers, vet, gentlemen, you muſt ſee, 
dat a part of that buſineſs is ſo far 
from being foreign to the profeſſion of 

N Phyſic, that though any one might | 
deny us a right to meddle with it as 

' Phyſicians, yet the ſame perfon could 


nor 
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DISCOURSE.” . 0 p 

not deny, but that phyſicians ought By | = 

be well ſkilled in philoſophy, both as a” 3 
preparative and as an FAO in * f 
N 5 „ 


This being the caſe; 4085 a nature 

of my office obliging me at this time. 
| to diſcourſe to you upon ſome ſubject, 
1 I T ſhall no longer ſcruple to inform you, 
on what ſubject I now intend to ſpeak, - | 
I ſhall intitle it, A Diſcourſe en the © © 
Management and Cure of the Diſor- — _ 
dess of the MIND, as far as: thats is the 1 
province of Phyſicians, 2 


Now as all phyſicians have not been 
of the ſame opinion in this matter, 1⁰ 
they have had many warm diſputes 
concerning it; and have alſo purſued 
different methods of practice. But I . 

beg you will not therefore imagine hat: 

* ted to trouble you with the many A 
and prolix arguments which each party 
bath uſed to — their ſeveral ſenti- 
ments. 
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ments. I am ſo far from engaging in 
ſuch topics, that I have even an aver- 
ion to them; and am moreover ſenſi- 
- = ble how improper they are, either for 
the dignity of this place, for the day 
we celebrate, or for your hearing. Lay- 
ing aſide therefore all party ſpirit, all 
25 tendency towards wrangling, I ſhall re- 
late to you, with as much brevity and 
ſimplicity as I am able, thoſe things 
only which a diligent ſearch into the 
ſuhject hath perſuaded me to be proper 
to it. And whilſt I am doing this, 
gentlemen, I beg again and again; of 
vou, that you will hear me (who am 
little verſed in the buſineſs of an orator) 
with the ſame candour and goodneſs 
that vou have ſometimes favoured me 
n in time paſt. 


| To avoid all is then, 

and to begin from that ſource whence 

all that I now have to ſay takes its riſe; 

1 ſhall firſt lay before you that wonder- 
/ ful | 


' DISCOURSE. / 


ful kind of wedlock (if 1 — call 10 : 
that joins the mind and body together 
in man; and alſo thoſe rights and laws 


which obſervation leads me to believe 


| Prevail in it, For though philoſophers 
claim to themſelves the ſole right of 
ſearching into thoſe matters, and would 
have them belong only to their ſchools, 
with their leave I ſhall not be afraid to 


affirm, that if they diſcern any thing 


clearly in an affair of ſuch obſcutity; 
that they diſcern it principally by the 


light which phyſicians * e to 
them. 75 „„ 


But when ] recollect the various forma 
of ſpeech, and the different compariſons 
that men have made uſe of, when they 

treat of ſuch an union; I cannot ſuffi- 
ciently admire, that they who would 
be thought to reaſon above the ſtandard 
of the vulgar, ſhould frequently uſe 
ſuch as expreſs onen very remote, 
from what every man 's own mind, re- 
. 8 fleung 


it: A \ PHILOSOPHICAL 


Welting on itſelf and its own body, 
every day plainly teacheth him. And 
who can help but wonder, that this 
mould happen chiefly with regard to a 
thing, the knowledge of which we can 
Have from no other quarter, but from 
that of our own feelings, or clear Per- 
cxptions? ' 


We ſee oe call the a the Pr 
er of the mind; and would 
fain \perfuade Hlickiſelves,” and others 
alſo, that the mind fo occupies the 
body, and freely acts in it, that ſhe can 
do what ſhe pleaſes there, juſt as we 
can do in our own houſes. But that is 
indeed a ſtrange kind of dwelling-place 
which divides the command of things 
with its inhabitant; a dwelling, on 
which both the wiſdom and folly of 
its maſter much depend ; and which 
can forſake him at pleaſure, though 
this maſter cannot go from his habita- 
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tion, wales the Natter expels bir 
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„Gies hiking © 2k file tank 1 5 
did for the. body, will rather call Ow 85 


priſon, or dungeon of the mind; 

which ſhe being ſhut up or — — 
is forced againſt her will to crouch be- 
neath the yoke of ſervitude. But truly 


ſuch men are very ſuperficial in ob- 
ſerving how many things the mind is 


able to perform in the body freely, and 


as ſhe pleaſes; nor do they remarx 
how violently ſhe loves, the body, and 
with what folicitude ſhe takes care f 

it; or, on the other hand, with how 
many, and what great ſervices, ſup» © 

ports and ornaments ſhe: is conftantly _ 
ſupplied by the body, which ſhe 1 N 


otherwiſe much N in need of. 


* , 1 4 . 
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and furniſhed with a large apparatus 


of infiruments. They add, that the 


foul is the maſter of this ſhop, and the 


builder of it likewiſe ; and moreover, 


that from it every motion of the body 
ſprings: that the body is void of all 
power to tranſact any thing by itſelf, 
being an inert maſs of matter only!: 


that all its inſtruments are inactive and 
till, when they are not moved by ſome 


foreign power. That it does not the 
leaſt thing ſpontaneouſly ; ; but that even 
thoſe actions in this machine of ours, 
over which we cannot perceive the will 
to have the leaſt command, are all to 
be attributed to the ſoul, as to a kind 
of deity, which is both the cauſe and 
the ruler of them. One certainly muſt 
reply to men, who are of ſuch an opi- 
nion, that a ſtrange kind of conſciouſ- 


_ neſs had fallen to their lot, who were 
able to perſuade themſelves, that thoſe 
things depended on their own wills, 
| A which the reft of WEIS find- by ex 
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perience to be placed dune 6 out "of ihe 7 
reach of theirs. - This opinion there- 
fore, having no ſhew of probability, 
cannot merit our aſſent, till they can 
prove how they know that to be done 


by their own will, which is done, hilf: 


they are not only. ignorant of its being) 
done at all, but which would certainly 
have been done, though they had been 4 | 
ever fo e of „„ 3 


Nor does Meets ftion top bes : 
for by a moſt exquiſite ſubtilty of ge- 
nius, there has been deviſed a new fort 
of cohabitation for  fouk and body, 
which, as it eludes the infuperable dif- 
ficulties of accounting for the mutual 
influences which things, ſo unlike in 
themſelves, have over each other, is 
much approved of by many philoſo- 
phers. Imagine therefore within your- 
felves, gentlemen, two automata, or 
felf-moving machines, ſo conſtraQted; 
that From their Place of abode) thex 
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had nothing in common z and that it 
was not allowed to one to influence the 


other in the leaſt ; but that in each f 


them there ſhould exiſt a proper power 
of acting, adapted to its own nature; 


which ſhould produce a limited ſeries 


of actions, flowing regularly from one 
another, both as to order and time. 
Let it be farther ſuppoſed, that in this 


feries of actions there exiſted ſuch a 
certain and continued harmony, that 
the actions which happened in each at 


the ſame time might agree with, and 
anſwer to, the other very exactly. 


Things being thus, would not ſuch an 


agreement of theſe two automata loox 
as if they aQed with continual influ- 


ence on each other ? and that the move= 


ments of the one were either the cauſe 
or the effect of the other's motions ? 


though, in reality, they bad no farther 


connection than that of being placed 


together in the ſame houſe, It remains 


Rill, gentlemen, chat in the place of 
. . one 


"DISCOURSE oy 


dae of theſe automata you ſubſtitute 
the human mind, and the body in the 
place of the other; and by ſo doing 
you will dreſs up that ſyſtem of human 
nature which is called by nn ; 
Pre-eſtabliſhed e a 


1 have here told you a tale, which 
the novelty of it recommended at firſt ; 
which the commendation it met mak 
ſpread far abroad ; and which by an ex- 
tenſive publication has been much po- 
liſhed; and at length ſo ornamented 
with the plauſible appearances of truth, 
that it has brought over to its ſide men 
of much greater note than the inventor 
could at firſt have hoped for. And in- 
_ deed J readily and willingly grant, that 
if the queſtion had only been, How 
things ſo different in their nature could 
put on ſuch a ſpecious ſhow of mutual 
intercourſe, while they had in reality 
no power at all to influence one an- 
other, nothing could have been deviſed 
jog ne more 
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more ingenious, or more proper, to 
ſolve ſuch a problem, than the above-' 
mentioned. But when I fee this really 
applied to man, and that there are per- 
ſons who not only fancy, but even 
avow the intercourſes between the hu- 
man body and ſoul to be of that ſort; 
Fam truly aſtoniſhed, that, in our age, 
the ſportings of imagination, and the 


prevalence of authority, ſhould have 


ſuch weight with philoſophers, as to 
make them admit, without heſitation, 
fiction for truth; and that in a matter 
| which is more eaſily perceived by our 
ſenſes, than taught us by reaſoning, to 
be exceedingly different from, and un- 
like to, that which every man- obſerves 
to our within himſelf. - 


; 1 that not now mention how imper- 
fectly, and how unſkilfully, in the time 
of infancy, the foul makes uſe of the 
bodily organs; how flowly ſhe learns 
to d this as ſhe ought; how ſhe habi- 
| tuates 


tiuates herſelf. to the body, as it were 
by degrees, and the body to her; and 
that it is not without ſtudy and practice, 
that the one can manage the other ac- 
cording to right method and rule. It 
is not now. neceſſary. to call in ſuch caſes | 
as theſe. for proofs :. I rather appeal to 
every man's own. conſciouſneſs, which, 
I think, ought to be eſteemed as an un- 
exceptionable evidence in this debate. 
Will that ſuffer any one to believe, that 
when ſome part of his body is ſeared 
with a hot 1 Iron, and he thereupon feels : 
great pain, that he does not feel that 
pain on account of ſuch burning, but 
that he ſhould at that very time have 
felt the ſame pain, though he had not 
been burned at all? When you move a 
limb as you have a mind, and this is 
done immediately, with ſuch force, in 
ſuch a direction, as long continued, and 
as far as you would have it; and this 
motion is again quieted, — the limb 
reſts juſts as you pleaſe, Can any one 

ee ROS. believe, 


explanation, what weight they have in 
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believe, that the body performs alk this 

Tpontaneoufly without the influence of 
the mind? Have you not remarked, 
how they whoſe hands or feet are be- | 


nummed, do preſently either handle, 


rub or twitch rhe part affected, as if by 


ſo doing they meant to ronze the ſout 


to ſenſation ? Have you not obſerved, 


that paralyticks, when they are firſt at- 

tacked, exert all their powers, and ftrive 

with their whole might to ſtir up motion 
in the part aggrieved? Being fully con- 


vinced, that they could have done this, 

whenever they liked, before the diſeaſe 
came upon them; they wonder there- 
fore, not having had experience of ſuch 
a calamity before, that their limbs will 


not do as they would have them; and 
are almoſt ready to believe, that they 
are not their own limbs. Whoever 
conſiders all theſe things without pre- 
poſſeſſion, will, I fancy, ſee more 


plainly than it can be ſhewn by any 
this- 


* 
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this 1 ; and perhaps: will doubt, as 
well as I do, whether this laft creature 
of the imagination is not as unlike to 
real nature, as that which juſt before 
ſprung from the brain of ſome diſtin- 
eulthed philoſopher. 


But this diverſity of N with 


which authors have amuſed themſelves 


on this ſubject, has almoſt led me from 


my purpoſe. - That I may not there- 


fore tire you with what I have further 


to ſay, I ſhall paſs over other particu- 


lars, and ſpeak only to thoſe which the 


{imple and exact contemplation of the 
human caconomy teaches me properly 
to belong to the mutual intercourſes of 


ſoul and body. But you mult not here 
expect that I pretend to unfold to you 


the perfect quality of that commerce, 


or to ſhew you on what foundation it 
is built, or how the interchanges are 
made between the one and the other: 
for 1 e acknowledge, and declare 


Gy openly, 
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openly, that I neither comprehend, or 


fully underſtand theſe matters; nay, I 
even deſpair of their being ever tho- 
roughly underſtood by any one; neither 
would J have you hope that I ſhall in- 
vent ſome new ſimilitude, which may 


be better adapted to this purpoſe, and 


with it make a flouriſh, where I am 
not able to give a clear explication. 
For though I own ſimilies are of great 
uſe in giving a diftin idea of things, 
yet great prudence is required in ſelect- 
ing ſuch, as are every way fit, and 
likewiſe to apply them w'th juſt 
limitations. Beſides, I can by no means 
fee, what ſervice they can be of, or 
how they can with propriety be ad- 
mitted in ſuch things as are in their 
very natures ſo ſingular and uncommon. 
Where apt fimilitudes cannot be found, 


fuch as are otherwiſe breed confuſion ; 
as it has been too often experienced in 


the ſubje& now under conſideration. 


I ſhall 
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.F mall only eren faithfully relate 
I to. you the laws which reſtrain both 
＋ body and mind, while they are united; 
„ what and how extenſive the power is, 
which each has over its companion; 
and the limits that have been prefixed 
on both ſides to the exerciſe of it; juſt 
as diligent obſervation diſcloſes theſe 
things to me. | Te. 


5 But at my ſetting out, I 
muſt beg that you will grant me this 
one point, to wit, that all thoſe things 
which are ſo tranſacted in man, as to 
have ariſen from thought, or a previous 
intention, ſhall be eſteemed to belong 
to the mind; and on the other hand, 
that thoſe in which there is any thing 
of motion, or of ſuch other properties 
as diſtinguiſh corporeal nature, be at- 
tributed to the body. Which, as I per- 
ceive, you readily aſſent to, I ſhall firſt 
treat of that ſpecies of their cohabita- 
tion, which obtains oy when both 
c 4 8 "7 
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" bad lod are in thei full vigour, 


and free from every ailment; and on 


| that account may be ſtiled their ordi- 


nary ſtate: for this is vaſtly different 


from that ſtate which 'prevaits when 


either of them is Ny” diſor- 
dered. 


Indeed when a quiet mind is in a 
ſound body, their mutual commerce is 
ſo limited, that the body communicates 
with the mind in ſome particular part 


only, namely, in that part where the 
ſenſes and voluntary motions are per- 


formed. In other parts it is its own 
maſter, manages its own affairs by it- 
ſelf, and owns no obedience to the 
mind. Hence, in the human compo- 


fition, there are two orders of functions, 


one kind of which are of ſuch a na- | 


ture, that it is. manifeſt they belong 


both to body and mind: as when they : 


are ſo exerciſed in the body as the 
mind would have them, or exiſt in the 


mind 


2 


\ 
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nnd: 24" means of ſome dress | 
the ſtate of the body. Others, on the 
contrary, and thole of greater moment 


too, whether you regard their number 
or their uſe, are merely corporeal, 'and _ 


ſo far removed from the mind, that 


they are exerciſed, not only without 
ner orders, but alſo without her per- 


ceiving them; without her being privy” 
to what is. tranſacted, and even when 
ſhe is much averſe to it. Every body 


| knows, that to this claſs all the ac- 


tions, which phyſicians call vital and 


. natural, ought to be referred. For, 
whether we will or not, the heart re- 


ccives the blood and expells it again; 


the pulſe beats, the -veins carry the 
blood back to the heart; the juices cir- 


culate, digeſtion advances, nutrition is 


performed, and many other things of 


the like fort are done, and keep on 


their courſe and harmony even in time 


of ſleep; when the mind knows no- 


FI of the wn nothing of what is 


Se 
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going forward: in it, or even of her 
_ownſelf; nor will theſe functions be 
_ _ quickened, retarded or ſuſpended by the 

moſt n efforts that the will can 
exert. And ſuch is the nature of this 
latter ak of functions. 


But ee to the firſt ſort that 

I mentioned, I would by no means have 
you imagine, that they are wholly at 
the beck of the mind, or that in the 
exerciſe of all of that ſort, the mind 
ſits as it were at the helm to command, 
and that the body has nothing to do 
but to obey: for truly here alſo their 
authority is divided. The will indeed 
preſides over muſcular motion, and go- 
verns it with ſo full a ſway, that ſhe 
© excites, alters, and ends it at her plea- 
ſure, But has ſhe the ſame power over 
the ſenſes? So far from it, that in 
them the body ſeems to be the agent, 
and the mind to be paſſive ; and that, 
ek with propriety, we ought to 
ſay, ; 
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. that here che former eümtunäcde, | 
and the latter obeys. The mind indeed, 
when ſhe pleaſes, can open or ſhut an 
eye; can turn it towards or from an 
object by the aſſiſtance of the muſcles : 
but when once the object 
eye, ſhe cannot chooſe but ſee it; nor 
can ſhe view it in any other form than 
that in which the eye repreſents it. 
How frequently do hunger, thirſt, the 
irritations to excretion (which we juſtly a 
reckon among the ſenſes) interrupt, 
diſturb, and moſt cruelly torture the 
mind? when ſhe would willingly be at 
reſt from their importunities, when ſhe . 
is deep in the contemplation of ſome 
certain matter, and while the external 
ſenſes are, as it were, laid faſt afleep. 
How troubleſome i is it to her to be mo- - 
leſted by many unſuitable imaginations, 
which the body often ſuggeſts? How _ 
difficult to ſuppreſs them when they | 
ariſe, and to hinder them from — „ 
ſo „ 
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. Fhis- being the true flate of the caſe, 
{ I may, without heſitation, affirm, that 
the mind is not only as much, but even 
more, governed by the body, than the 


body is by the mind. For whether I 


conſider the nature of the ſenſes, as 
being of a far more noble rank than 
corporal motion; or whether I reflect, 
hat part of the body only is put in 
motion by the mind, while the inſtru- 
ments of ſenſation are diffuſed almoſt 
through the whole human frame; 
or, laſtly, whether I reckon up the 
many things that the body does of it- 
felf,, without either the orders or help 
of the mind; and, on the other hand, 
how little it is (one may fay almoſt no- 
thing) 3 the mind effects without the 
dody; I am almoſt brought to doubt, 
whether the ſoul, while it is joined to 
the body, would ever begin to think, 
unleſs it was firſt excited thereto by 
fome repreſentation from the organs of 
the 5 ma All Ae particulars being 


: well 
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well Ache and compared with one 
another, ſeem not only to permit, bx 
even to require, me to be of the above * 
opinion. And, I hope, what I haue 
faid concerning this ordinary ſtate af 
union between ſoul and body will de 

8 "_ NY ſuffcient. 9 8 


1 mall 1 00 rocked to the Gr 
which is obſerved to prevail when any 
diſorder happens to either, or to botl 
| theſe aſſociates. For if the afflicted. 
and convulſed condition of a common- 
wealth is widely different from that of a 
peaceable and tranquil one, there mult 
allo neceflarity ariſe in man greater oom 
motions when any part of him is muck 
aggrieved; becauſe here there is a doler | 


connection in the compoſitum, and each 


part anions: wich the reit 2 in A 
harmony. 8 


Hence we may perceive in this dt. : 
"es ſtate of man, that different laws - 
1 15 FLY + 
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take place, and that different limits are 


fixed to the commerce, command, obe- 
dience and mutual agency of theſe two 


allies. Why I ſay different ones, 

when ſometimes they are all quite de- 
| Rroyed? for neither mind nor body 
then keepthemſelves within any bounds, 
but, as if they were lawleſs, they both 
of them aim at, and indeed exerciſe 


tyranny over one another. Then you 
may affirm, that the mind can do what 
ſhe pleaſes with the body, and the body 


with the mind. You may alſo affirm, | 


that they can neither of them do any 
thing with the other. For inaſmuch as 


there is no bodily function, no mem- 
ber, not one ſingle particle of the 
body. but What a diſturbed mind can 
turn and wind at her pleaſure: ſo, on 
the other hand, there is not one fa- 


culty of the ſoul which a diſeaſed body 


cannot diſturb. But when things are 


ther mind nor body is maſter of itſelf, 


Or : 
* 
1 


8 — 8 
dne I 
* 


or able t to govern its own 8 1 
that may be more properly called a 
ſtate of impotency ; whereby each is 
rendered incapable either to exert: r to 
check its own an as it n . 


. Placer before your. eyes, * en, 
(for this will not be hard to do, in an 
affair of which every man has expe- 
rience in himſelf, and almoſt daily e- 
amples in others), place before your 
eyes, I fay, the picture of a man fired 
with anger, or in great conſternation 
through fear; captivated by love, or 
hurried out of himſelf by any other 


violent Paſſion : : How totally is he un- | 


like himſelf in his whole body! and 
how impotent of mind! He puts on 
another countenance, changes his bo- 
dily habit, varies his complexion, al- 
ters the common geſtures of his limbs; 5 
his muſcles are under no regulation, 
but act in contradiction to his will 
whilſt he is ſhaken by tremors which 


* 
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he cannot check; the very motions of 


Ris heart and pulſe are different from 
what they are when natural. Digeſ- 
tion, nutrition, the circulation of the 
Juices, ſecretions and excretions, in one 
word, the whole animal œconomy is 


thrown into confuſion. Now over the 


greateſt. part of theſe tumults a tran- 
quil mind has no power at all: how 


greatly therefore. is her dominion ex- 


tended when ſhe is thus diſturbed ? if 


| that can be called dominion, of which 
the herſelf is not confcious, and which 


i not able to reſtrain, even in thoſe 
very parts, that at other times do moſt 


as IE her will. 


| This, nevertheleſs is that moſt effi- 
cacious will to which they are wont to 
have recourſe, who think that the 


mind has an unlimited empire over 
every part and function of the body, 
A fine will truly! which, unleſs they 
. it out of the mind, they -muſt 


. 5 neceſſarily 


neceſſarily acknowledge, that ſhe ſome- 
times wills and unwills the ſame thing 
at the ſame inſtant; and, at other 
times, that ſhe does what ſhe would 
not do; at others, again, that ſhe 
cannot do what ſhe would: Beſides, 

ve muſt by no means imagine, that 

the ſoul alone is endued with the 
power thus to affect the body by her 


? : # e 1 5 6 5 * 4 - 
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oon ſtorms and commotions ; for that 
way, Power, which ſo cloſe an alliance 


gives, is the cauſe that enables the 
body to ruſh with equal violence on 
the mind. Can any mortal upox earth, 
whilſt he is labouring under a ſevere 
fit of the gout or ſtone, retain ſuch a 
firmneſs of mind, as to be able to 
think freely and quietly on any ſubject, 
juſt as he could do if nothing at all 
ailed him? When the body is well, we” 
can elude the anxiety that is apt to 
accompany diſagreeable thoughts wage 
ways; but when uneaſineſs ſprings 
TO corporeal bo firive as 
D much 
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muck as you pleaſe againſt it, that wilt 
not be remedied till the difortlers Tint | 


3 it are nen 


Ans, | Julius: 42 = i he cer- 
tainly knew that he muſt very ſoon 


ſuffer death by. Czfar's orders, could 


keep his mind compoſed, could play 
at cheſs, could joke with his compa- 


called forth to execution; could com- 


fort his weeping friends, and calmly act 
the part of a true philoſopher, even at 


the place of execution, and almoſt in 
his very laſt pangs. Nor is it wonder- 
ful that he could behave thus, when he 
had long got the better of the fear of 


death by the opplication of his mind 
to true wiſdom. Beſides, no bodily 
diforder did th” ener vate it. But if 
Caligula could as eaſily have brought : 
fome difeaſe on this man, as he could 
condemn him to die; if he could have 
difordered his nervous ſyſtem, and ſtir- 

Ld 
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red up in him che common of of 
melancholy, I am certain by that means 
be would more effectually have trĩum- 
phed over ſuch extraordinary magna- 
nimity, than he did by tortures. Why 
ſhould I mention the power of wine, 
or of 'a n! A draught of wine 
touches the bodily organs only, and 
not the foul herſelf, A fever accele= 
rates the motion of the blood, with 
which a quiet mind has nothing to do, 
But yet for all this, caſt your eyes on a 
drunken fellow; his mind is agitated 
by more unruly ſtorms than his body. 
And whenever a fever diſorders the 
brain, do not we perceive things, form 
| imaginations, reaſon and judge, whe- 
ther we will or no, in a manner wholly 
different from what we do, when we 
are in health, I paſs over an apoplexy, 
epilepſy, catalepſy, and other diſorders, 
which as they ſeize on that part of 
the body, which we flile the ſeat of 
the mind, do fo oppreſs all her facul- 
„ 18 ties, 
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ties, that they ſeem to be entirely ex- 
tinguiſhed : nor does ſhe herſelf at that 
time well know whether ſhe is in being 
or not, I omit many other inſtances, 
fince there is no one ſo unſkilled in 
theſe matters, but that he muſt ſome- 
times feel, to his own great inconve- 
niency, that he cannot think fo freely, 
or reaſon ſo juſtly, in ſome diſpoſitions 
of body, as he can do in others. 


But this one thing well deſerves our 
notice, to wit, That in whichſoever 
part of man a diſturbance firſt begins, 
it may not only with eaſe be transferred 
from thence to the other part, but be- 
ing therein reinforced with additional 
frecngth, it may recoil back on the 
part firſt affected, and there give a 
ruder ſhock than it did at its firſt onſet. 
And ſo, by paſling and repaſling, the 
tumult may riſe higher and higher, 
till at length it breaks out into ſuch a 
raging ferment that cannot, without 


great 
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great difficulty, be muppets This 
may be often ſeen in the diſorders of 
maniacs, melancholy perſons, and of 
thoſe which we call hipped; and even 
in ſome conſtitutions not at all diſeaſed. 


Therefore if any one will but take 
a a ſummary review of what I have al- 
ledged from clear and the moſt obvious 
remarks, I think it will be evident to 

him, that the body and mind are fo 
conjoined in man, that when both are 
in tranquility, and in their moſt natural 
ſtate, they ſeem to carry on their mu- 
tual commerce in ſome parts only; but 
as oſten as there happens any conſider- 
able agitations, any great change in 
either of them, that change will ſooner 
or later affect the other part; and, by 
degrees, ſpread itſelf over che whole 
man. 


But whenever I attempt to enquire 
into the quality of this wonderful con- 
D 5 ſent, | 
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ſent, and take nature itſelf for my 
guide, without any regard to fiction, 
or to other mens hypotheſes, I always 
ſeem to diſcover ſomething particular 
and uncommon as well in the body as 
in the mind. Which whether any one 
will term the Inciter, the Impeller, or, 
with Hippocrates, the 'Evoguwr, or 'Ogpun ; 
or whether he will chooſe to call it Im- 
pulſe or Incitation; it is indifferent to 
me by what name it is expreſſed, pro- 
vided we agree about the thing ſigni- 
fed by it. And by it I mean, that 
which is the ſpring from whence that 


violence flows, which is obſervable no 


leſs in the perturbations of the mind, 
than in thoſe of the body. And though 
in this reſpect both of them might be 
referred to one common head, as they 
are ſo alike in their principal faculty, 
to excite; nevertheleſs, you muſt all 
perceive, that as one is ſeated in the 
ſoul, and the other in the body, they 
dught not to be confounded. 535 
There 
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thing which 1 is different from the ordi- 
nary power of thinking, underſtand- 

ing, reaſoning, and judging; and, as 
I é think, different likewiſe from that 

which prevails in calm volition, which 
yet is not wholly devoid: of thought. 
While this is in an undiſturbed ſtate; 
you might ſay, there was in reality no 
ſuch thing belonging to the mind; be- 
cauſe it is then ſo wholly inactive. Vet. 
when once rouſed, it ſallies forth with 
an impetuoſity that is hard to be re- 
ſtrained. Now, if you view this in 
its origin, you will ſee, that it is no- 
thing more than a bare thought; by 
which the mind repreſents to herſelf 
the idea of ſomething good or bad, ad- 
vantageous or huntful, c ither to her- 
ſelf or her own body; and therefore, 
as either lovaly or hateful. But When 
this thought aſſociates to itſelf the idea 


of ſomething elſe, which, is then alſo 


an _ of conſideration z. the nind : 
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hurried out of itſelf; and then ſhe both 
thinks and does every thing diſorderly, 


and very different from Io the did 
: 8 


bj * 


When a grammarian . that . 
cero called Piſo an Aſs, cannot he, 


without emotion, conſider the nature 


of that paltry term, quietly ſearch out 


and explain its original, together with 


its various meanings and applications? 
But when he knows this ſame term is 


thrown out by an enemy, as an inſult 
againſt himſelf, and then joins with it 


the idea of reproach, and an injured 


reputation, what diſturbance does it 


immediately give him? With what ve- 


hement guſts of paſſion is his mind 
toſſed from one en feeling to an- 
ether? nt be * 


But what need is there of more ex- 


amples when very man has too many 
25 5 _ 
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ſuch daily before his eyes? Beſides, 
the nature of my deſign forbids me to 
add others, whereby I might indeed 
more exactly limit, and more largely 
explain this matter, had that been the 
Comes 766 —_ of my — 


I as now think it fulficiens to 


have put you in mind of this one ex- 


ample. If any one ſhould perchance 
think that the origin of this angry tu- 
mult, which I have been ſpeaking of, 
ſhould rather be ſought for in the body 
than in the mind, becauſe it fo ſud- 
denly, and at the very inſtant that it 
begins to ariſe, manifeſts itſelf in the 
body alſo: be it obſerved, that ſuch a 
perſon is deceived by that incredible 
rapidity with which the mind commu- 
nicates her grievances to her copartner, 
although that rapidity which may be 
_ obſerved in the exerciſe of the ſenſes 
and corporeal motions, is not a whit 
| leſs than the former, Beſidet 
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culdiltins nocevaider; that all difturks 


ances: of this kind take their riſe not 
from fimple perception only, but re- 
_ quire moreover ſome additional repre- 


fentation of good or evil, which may 


be thought to be in the matter under 


conſideration. So that if there be the 


leaſt alteration made in the thing itſelf, 


as to time, place, the manner of per- 


eeption, or other like circumſtances, 


the idea, which would have otherwiſe 
given great diſturbance, will give much 


leſs, ſometimes none at all, or perhaps 
excite quite contrary emotions. Where- 
fore as theſe things cannot ſo happen 
without thought, it is very clear, that 


they ought to be aſcribed to the * 


e e e 


But there is is in 10 1 an 
*Evogpuwv, Or ſomething that excites, bor- 
dering upon corporiety, and conſe- 


quently not within the mind. This 
is the chief Hart of a living body i 


and : 


— —— 
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and perhaps ſhould be called: Life it- 
ſelf, This is the principle of motion 
in the members of a living ereature. 
From hence flow all thoſe actio 
which the body produces pontaneoully, 
when the mind is not conſcious of 
them. It is this which cauſes 
thoſe palpitations 2 W mo- 
tions that are ſeen in the newly- diſ- 
ſected and mangled limbs of living 
animals. By the intervention and 
aſſiſtance of this the organs of ſenſe 
and motion are animated to keep up 
the mutual commerce between the body 
and the mind. Finally, it is this ex- 
citer, together with its companion, 
that I juſt before placed in the mind, 
that when a man is greatly diſturbed; 
ravages with unbridled — the Wn 
human frame. | 


Now if we 2 notice of what 1 
hath in en and diſeaſed 3 ir 
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I term the exciter, has its ſeat in thoſe 
parts of man which the origin and 
diffuſion of the nerves form; and 
which, taken collectively, were they 
denominated the nervous man, I ſhould 
think them diſtinguiſhed by no im- 
proper appellation. For being ſpread 


| through the whole body, and mingled 


with every particle of it, it would (could 


it be ſeparated from them) form a kind 


of human figure, like as the ſkeleton 


of man does. Beſides, this nervous 
ſyſtem is not leſs animated within by 


its own proper mover, than it animates 
the reſt of the corporeal fabrick, which 
it ſo intirely pervades. And, taken in 
this view, it exhibits, as it were, a man 
within man. 


But the different nature of the mo- 
tions, vhich are here exerciſed, re- 
quires us to conceive ſome farther kind 
of diviſion, even in this latter mover; > 


waer; it really conſiſts of two diſtinct 


js i . 
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3 or not; or whether it be two⸗ 

fold at its ſource, and afterwards forms 
one compound; or whether it may 
have different endings; or finally, whes 
ther every diſtinction here depends up- 
on the ſole variations of its principle, 
and of the laws of motion; which 
points we have not now time to diſ- 
cuſs. 
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* This however is certain, that that 
part of this nervous man, in which 
both the motions of ſenſe, and thoſe of 
the will, are likewiſe carried on, has in 
a ſound ſtate of body an immediate 
correſpondence with the mind. For 


Wiuhatſoever it then does, the mind is 


conſcious of it, underſtands it, and 
ſometimes enjoins it to be done. 80 
that when the former is affected, the 
mind feels too; and when the mind 
orders any thing, this in return readily 
obeys her. That therefore which is 
the Lenker, or exciter in that part, 
Which 
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which we have entitled the nervous 
man, as it affects the mind by the or- 
gans of ſenſation, ſo it complies with 


ber will alſo, in cauſing muſcular mo- 


tion: and on this account may be ſtiled 
2 kind of proxy, by whoſe mediation 


with the body, and the body with the 
mand. - -- | 


But the other part, to which the 


Functions, that I above called vital and 
natural, are committed, is confined to 


its own laws: but thoſe laws are in no 
wiſe derived from the ſoul: ſince, with 


regard to them, the former acts of it- 


ſelf; nor can the mind there directly 
either excite, change or put a ſtop to 


its movements. From whence it fol- 


lows, that the incentive principle, which 
Preſides here, is alſo its own maſter, 
and is chiefly diſtinguiſhed from its 
N ” mw W out of the 


power 


3 


But that thoſe two pr nctples of mo- 

tion, which we diſcover in the body, 
as they have differ 
themſelves, who will venture to affirm? 
This however is certain, and evinced 
by undoubted experiments, that their 
diverſity, if they have any, does not 
in the leaſt hinder their mutual con- 
ſent, or the transferring their deveral, 

feelings from the one to the other. 
Hence, on the one hand, pain, 3 
alten cauſtd a fever, is a clear proof to 
us, that whenever the ſenſitive part is 
much moleſted, that part likewiſe which 
governs the circulation of the juices, is 
alſo greatly diſturbed. And, on the 
other hand, the madneſs or loſs of 
reaſon, which a fever frequently occa- 
fions, ſhews as evidently, to omit all 
| other inſtances, that as often as this 
8 latter 
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latter part ſuffers any enormous ſhocks 

in the body, that principle too, which 
animates the _ CO” is | alſo : 
wn 5 woe affected. Sify at 24 
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All diets: en OY any one 
will weigh ſeparately, and then dili- 
gently compare them together, he will 
eaſily comprehend how this limited 
conſent of body ; and mind; and:: the EEE 
power of acting mutually on one an- 
other, which I have juſt now explained, 
do ſtray fo widely from their juſt | 
bounds, as ſoon as ever there arifes any 
conſiderable commotion in either of 
them: to wit, becauſe this *Evogjuwr, Or 
firſt mover of the mind, which I ſpoke 
of above, has an immediate commerce 
with the inciting corporeal principle, 
that governs the animal functions. 
And the conſent alſo, which exiſts be- 
tween this and the other part of this 
principle, which manages the reſt of 
the bodily movements, is not obſcure. 


2 . | When- ” 


3 1 * 1 
any remarkable conflict in the mind, 
muſt there not neceſſarily ariſe an agi- 


tation, not only in the organs of ſenſe, 


and the voluntary motions, but, by its 
foree and duration, muſt it not alſo be 
ſpread through the whole body? The 
event would be the ſame if a tumult 
Vas firſt begun in the body: in which- 
ſoever ſyſtem of it ſuch ſtorms were 
firſt blown up, if they proved either 
great or laſting, they muſt "EO 
Manes | 


And now, 1 think, 1 have dad more 
than ſufficient coneerning both ſpecies 
of conſent, that are found to prevail 
between the body and the mind : but 
judged it neceſſary to be ſomewhat 
more explicit than common on theſe 
matters, becauſe the chief weight of 
the management and cure, I have 
undertaken to explain, 12850 on * 
foundation. 
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| oy But „ gentlemen, b not 
in pain, becauſe vou perceive the 
greateſt part of the time 1 have to 
ſpeak in is expired; for what I ' ſhall 


Further add does not require prolixity : 


ſince being now well prepared, you will 


yy conceive the full S of i it. 


de * at ſenſible; that ß Who 
by fit methods and rules can preſerve 
health in the poſſeſſors of it, and 
who can by the ſame means reſtore 


te again, after it has been impaired, 


are ſtiled Phyſicians. And therefore 


as the medical art has health for its 


object, it evidently follows, that what- 
ever tends to keep the good, and to 
re-eſtabliſh that which has been de- 
cayed, muſt belong to their province: 
e all n learned 5nd judicious anther hits. - 
ſaid on this point, I think (with the. late Dr. 


Whytt of Edinburgh) that both the animal and vital 


motions are beſt deduced from the ſentient principle, £ 


even allowing that we are * WOK. that prin- 
| kn 0th is. 25 | : 
5 I oo. | 1 
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= it Ls iucumbent on them to be tho- 5 
roughly acquainted with every aſſiſtant 


thereto, which nature affords; and 


moreover wiſely to apply each parti- 


cular to the e exigences ol N 
their art. . _ 1 15 


A -- 


Nov Abend this bulls 6 may not 
fo directly regard the whole man, as it 
does his body, yet ſince it regards a 


body that has à ſoul intimately con- 


nected with it, ahd which, on account 
of this cloſe connection, is ever acking 


On its aſſociate, and its aſſociate on it; 


a phyſician may indeed in his thoughts 
abſtract the body from the mind, and 
conſider it ſeparately, to avoid n 
of ideas; but in the execution of his 
office, when he has to do with the 


whole man, being a compound of body 


and mind, if he directs all his aſſiſt- | 
ance to the body only, without any | 
regard to the mind, he, 1 in reality, will 
often do little towards curing. his pa- 

Ka 
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tient, and will either quite miſs his 
aim, or at leaſt omit ſome important 
part of the things neceſſary for that 
Purpoſe. For in that ſociety and con- 


ent, which paſſes between the conſti- 


tuents of man, there is ſo great a power 


of acting, that they not only can affect 


each the other, but can even change 
each other's condition from good to bad, 
and from bad to good again; inſomuch 

that the mind very frequently brings 
diſorders on a ſound body, or mends a 
. diſeaſed one: and the body in its turn 
not rarely diſcompoſes a quiet mind, 
and quiets a diſturbed one. + 


As Ga true, * think it very = 
that the phyſician, when he is pre- 
{cribing, ought not ſo entirely to forget 

the mind of his patient, as to give it 
no part of his attention ; 'but that he 
fhould alſo obſerve, whether he might 
not, by altering the ſtate of the body, 
ſometimes likewiſe help the mind there- 
FJ nat 
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| by. And further, whether he could 
not find the cauſe of the diſorder, that 
cure of it, in the mind, it remains 
therefore for us to confider, what. is 
the particular duty or office of phyſi- 
cians with 1 to the cure Ny OP 


= mind. 


When therefore I traverſe in my 
imagination the immenſe field of me- 
dical practice, I ſeem to diſcover two 
particular ſeaſons and exigences, which 


appear to demand the care and manage- 


ment of a phyſician in the cure of the 
mind, more than that of any other art 


or ſcience. And I conjecture on that 


account, that every thing relating there- 
to may be fitly comprehended N 
the ſame number of heads. of 


thoſe ſeaſons or exigences is, nk . 


the mind is diſordered by a bad con- 
 ſtitution of the body, or when the 
2 1 be cured by ſuch remedies as alter 
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the flate of. the body, though the dif- 
' eaſe originally ſprung from herſelf. 
The other is when the mind is the oc- 


caſion of corporeal illneſs, or when a 


. diſorder of the body may be cured by 

applications to the mind. In the firſt 
of theſe the mind is governed by the 
body; in the other the body is governed 


by the mind. My intention at firſt was 
to have explained each of theſe caſes 


to you at this time: but I perceive, that 
both the copiouſneſs of the ſubject, and 
the pleaſure I have found in treating 
of it, have detained me too long. 


Wherefore I muſt alter my deſign, 
and wholly omit the latter part, 


though it be the chief; for it is fraught 


with ſo many, and ſuch weighty con- 
ſiderations, as would require a longer 


diſcourſe than I am either willing to try 
our patience with, or you perhaps 


would patiently hear. I ſhall there- 
fore ſpeak only to the firſt, in which 
the phyſician, while he takes care of 

=: the 
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the rats. wake. to endeavour. * 6 
doing to benefit the mind alſo. Since 
what properly belongs to that head 
may be contracted into a narrow com- 
1s: 1 


| e muſt confeſs Fs that at the 

„ firſt view it may ſeem_to ſome people, 

and that not without an appearance of 

truth, that the phyſician who under- 

takes to do this, intrudes on another 

man's province; and, as if he had not 
buſineſs enough of his own, raſhly 
arrogates to himſelf what belongs 

5 philoſophers only. But if after di- 

ligent enquiry any one will object this 

to us, let him- obſerve, that a cure of 

this kind ought rather to be called a cure 

of the body, than a cure of the mind. 

But yet ſuch is the nature of this cure, 

that when the body! is altered according 

to the rules of medicine, the mind by 

thoſe very means receives benefit like- 

os wiſe, Apd this ! is the reaſon 2 L in- 
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_ title this, A Diſcourfe on the Manages 
ment and Cure of the Diſorders of the 
Mind by Application to the Body. But 
if this excuſe will not be admitted, 
gentlemen of the faculty, let us refrain 
intirely from meddling with mental 
infirmities: let the poſſeſſors of wiſ- 
dom reſerve the whole management 
öf thoſe in every inſtance to them- 
ſelves alone. We ſhall not on that 
account want buſineſs, while there are 
yet remaining ſo great a number of 

bodily diſtempers. But let them alſo 
be reftrained by the ſame laws which 
they preſcribe to us. Let them not 
Allow themſelves to plough with our 
heifer, though it may poffibly hap- 
pen that they cannot do their buſineſs 
with their own, If I am not deceived, 
they will be ſooner tired of the above 
conditions than we ſhall, They had 
better therefore, in a friendly manner, 
give up to phyſicians that part of the 
nee of the” mind which is 
oy placed 
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— in a juſt management of me 
body, to the end that by our joint en- 
deavours the mind, that nobler part of 
us; may be rendered as perfect as poſ- i 
ſible. But what need is there for 
us to extort that by force which the 
greateſt philoſopher of his time, Deſ- 
cartes, of his own accord, not only 
yielded to us, but alſo affirmed to be 
l blur province, in the following terms: 
ce The mind (fays he) is ſo dependant + 
« on the temperament and diſpoſition 
* of the bodily organs, that if there 
„ can be found any means to render 
t men wiſer and more ingenious, than 
they have been hitherto, we ought 
* to believe, that ſuch a method ought 
c to be ſought for from the aſſiſtance 
«© which medicine my afford for _ — 
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IF therefhre the mind be a 1 1 Aa 
found body, the phyſician will preſerve 


"0 In his Dilſertation concerning Method. 


this 


a 
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this 3 to the mind by "HI Bee 


_ + the body firm and free from diſorders, 


- by the ſalutary precepts of bhνν ,, or 


u the healing art. For ſince every ſmall 


alteration of the body, brought on by 
errors in diet, does often clog the 
mind; and ſince the mind cannot al- 
ways at with the ſame facility, whe-. 
ther a man's ſituation be in a moiſt or 
dry air; whether he eats much or 
little; e wine or water; takes 
Hort or indulges long ſleep; it is cer- 
tainly the buſineſs of phyſicians to 
point out the proper choice, order. and 
method to be obſerved by particular 
perſons with reſpect to air, diet, bo- 
| dily exerciſe, and the other tFMygs that 
are neceſſary to health, in order to 
keep the mind in continual Been 15 
and in an uninterrupted ſerenity, 


And eng ſome men may be 0 


found of ſo happy a frame, both of 
7 and mind, as to be able to bear 
: Tl 


; 
— 
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all hubs things coats without 
damage; and who on that account are 
not obliged to live by rule, nor need a 


 . phyſician at all; unleſs it be to admo- 


niſh them, that ſome have repented too 
late for having confided. in their own 


ſtrength more than they ought to have 


done, and further than ſuch ſtrength 
could bear them out; yet among num- 
bers of men there are but few of this 
ſort. On the other hand we find far 
more; eſpecially among thoſe who pre- 

fer the improvement of their mind be- 
fore that of their body; and who, be- 
ing of a more delicate caſt, muſt either 
take an exact care of their health, or 
elſe they will never be long able to 
purſue their ſtudies cloſely without | 
man "6 great ae 5 


nies ths ſometimes hanged very 

ue occaſions which oblige men to 

c apply cloſely, and to protract their ſtu- 

5 e what 1 can well * 3 
| n 


In whicts caſe, if they do not take care 


to reeruĩt their body by medical aid, it 
wilt flag under the infirmity brought 


on by ſuck application. Or elſe being 


quite broke down with labour will de- 
fert the mind in the midſt of her em- 
| One 1 


But if any one ſhould imagine, ther 


ſuch kind of ailments are not ſo dan- 
getous as to ſtand in need of the help 


of phyſic, ſince by defiſting and reſt 


after ſuck application (which the very 


fatigue and uncafinefs, ariſing from it, 


will oblige them to take) the vigour of 
the mind ufually returns of itſelf: let 
fuck a one alſo remember, that matters 


fometimes fall out otherwiſe, and that 
there are not wanting examples of per- 


fons, who by prolonging their ſtudies 


too much, and at the ſame time neglect- 
ing all care of their bodies, have at 
length ſo enervated their minds, and 
blunted the edge of their underſtand- 


| ing, 


bas ©. 


- gular conformation of each particular 


* 1 2 
. Ne 


ing, as if to have eue eee. 
ideots. | | 
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tal operations is ſuch, that moſt of 


them want ſome kind of aſſiſtanee from 
the body, either that matter fer think- 
ing, or inſtruments by which the mind 
may effect her purpoſes, may be ſup- 
plied from thence. But if any one 
think that ſome of theſe operations re- 


quire no help at all from the body, this 
nevertheleſs remains inconteſtable, that 


a due and ſpirited execution of theſe, 
or any others, may be greatly hindered 
by the influences of the body. From 


whence it follows, that by how: _ 
the more perfect a man's bodily health 
is, with ſo much the more readineſs 


and accuracy he will execute all the 


een of the: mind. 
For unleſs we will aſſert SM. the fin- 


part 


* 
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part of the body, which is ſubject t6 


tze power of the mind, happened to 


them wholly fortuitouſly ; and that the 
divine conſtruction, which we ſo much 

admire in them, is more for ornament 

than for uſe; and, laſtly, however they 
had been put together, that the mind 
could have uſed them as readily as ſhe 
does now: unleſs we will aſſert all this 
(I fay) we muſt neceſſarily own, that in 
that kind of actions, which the mind 
performs by means of corporeal inſtru- 
ments, ſhe is not ſo entirely maſter of 
them, but that ſhe may be either muck 
hindered, or much forwarded in them, 
by the different fitneſs or unfitneſs of | 
thoſe 2 e e 


Nor indeed is the nature of thoſe 5 
perceptions, which the mind receives 
from the body, in any wiſe different: 
nay even the condition of the organs 
being altered, ought rather to have 
more power over them: as in this 


commerce - 


commerce it is moſt likely the mind 


is rather paſſive than active. Which 


of us does not frequently 3 : 


in himſelf, that the ſame object, at 


different times, is differently repre- 
ſented to him; now in this manner, 


now in another, according as the organ 
of ſenſe, which makes the repreſenta- 


tion, is in a different condition? What 


difference does either age or diſeaſe oc- 


caſion in our ſenſe of taſting? Thoſe | 
things which were nauſeous to an in- 
fant, are oftentimes moſt grateful - to 


the ſame perſon when grown up: and 


phyſicians ſee daily that drinks, Which 
were extremely pleaſing to people in a 
fever, become quite nauſeous, when 
the fever has left them, and agreeable 
again if the fever returns. There is 
not one of the external ſcnſes, which 
cannot give every man, that attends _ 
to what paſſes within himſelf, many 
and indiſputable proofs of this matter. 


And, to omit other inſtances, dreams 
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and ravings evince, that the internal 
ſenſes are liable to the ſame diverſity. 
But the following particular is moſt 
worthy to be remarked, to wit, that 
the, organs of the body have ſo great 
an aſcendant over the mind, that they 
fometimes deceive her, even when ſhe 
is conſcious of the deceit; and affect 
her with the feeling of things, as if 
they were preſent, when ſhe very well 
knows they are not ſo; and therefore 
cannot in reality be felt by her. This 
they frequently experience to their own 
great ſorrow, who though they were 
born ſound, and for ſome time enjoyed 
the uſe of all their members, have by 
ſome misfortune been afterwards de- 
prived of ſome of them. Now-though 
ſuch perſons are too well convinced of 


their loſs, yet that moſt firm perſuaſion : 


which they have of it, cannot hinder 


them from fancying that they every 


now and then feel pain in that part 
which they are ſure they want. And 


7 
0 ? ** 
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they aſſert moreover, that ſuch pain is 
as intenſe, and as diſtinct alſo, as if they 
were in poſſeſſion of the limb, and had 
| never, been without it. 5 What A fall 10 „ 
is here! and as we can by no means 
aſcribe the cauſe of it to the mind, we 
muſt eurihule it to the body. 


| Laſtly, If ever the mind. is able to 
tranſact any thing ſo intirely within 
herſelf, that ſuch tranſaction becomes 
properly her own, and will not admit 
of any thir 8 corporeal in it: this, 
— 4 is beyond all doubt, that, 
even in ſych kind of actions, the dif- 
ferent condition of the body will bave 
ſome influence. I will not here men- 
tion, that it is very difficult to compre- 
hend how any ſeries and continuation : 
of thoughts can he connected together, 
unleſs either the external ſenſes, or the 
memory, or the imagination (of which, 
to ſay. no more, the body claims 10 it- 
. the a arg continyally in 
| a 
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plied ideas. This one obſervation is 
ſufficient to convince us of the fore- 
mentioned difficulty, that when per- 
ſons are awake the mind and body 
perpetually communicate with each 
other; and one or other of them is 
every moment acting on its aſſociate. 
On which account very few are to be | 1 
found who can ſo abſtract their mind ; 
from their body, that the mind ſhall 
be able to think alone of herſelf, as if f 
ſhe were in a ſtate of ſolitude, and ſe- ; 
parated from every interchange of their 
45 mutual commerce. The body is very 
« often interrupting moſt men, ſo that 
they cannot long together continue 
fixed in their meditations on any one 
L 3 Vet every one may eaſily 
diſcern, that he can do this much more 
readily at ſome times, than he can at 
others; and that according to his own 
| if various uſe of the common neceſſaries 
1 of life. And that it is then more than 
C ordinarily difficult to him, when the J 
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body has, been ditandered by any ex- 
ceſs: but the leaſt difficult of all, —4 
by a proper method of living, the 
whole animal œconomy hath been ſet 
in order, and en to a Hat of per- 
fect We 


g Wich 8 5 any one 3 
accurately, I think he can have no 
doubt, but that when a phyſician by 
his art procures compleat health to the 
"_ he by the ſame means likewiſe 
does great ſervice to the mind; and at 
once improves and perkects all her 
nnn 


But though that . of the obok- 
cian's office is ſeldom thought of, yet 
it is very manifeſt, that it ought not 
to be held in little eſteem, or to be 
wholly neglected; and chiefly on this 
account, that it not only conduces 
to mens good underſtanding (the want 
of which many quietly ſubmit to, 

13 Without 
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without any great inconvenience to 
themſelves, or damage to the com- 
_ munity), but more eſpecially to their 
good morals. And therefore one of 
the antient philoſophers affirmed, with 


no leſs wiſdom than truth, That 


« when the body is in health, the 
mind is improving; and that there- 

*© fore it becomes every man of good 

« ſenfe to take care of his health. For 

« if the body be aggrieved, the mind 

“ cannot proceed with chearfulneſs in 


the ways of virtue.” There is no 


one indeed, who profeſſeth to teach 
morality, but freely owns, that both 


the virtues and vices, which men are 


given to, flow in a great meaſure 
from their paſſions. Or if ſome few 
ſpring up here and there from any 
other fource, they hold likewiſe, that 
thoſe alſo are much! ighte d by the 


43 bn See 8 Epidle of 8 PI * e 
Author) on the Nature of * n the Works 
of ö 5 

paſſions. 


-_ 
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paſſions, '. But as thoſe very paſſions 
ariſe from the exciting power, which 
I have ſhewn above to reſide in the 
mind; and as there is fo thorough 
and conſtant a conſent between it and 
the corporeal principle of motion, can 
any one then doubt, whether the phy- 


| fician, while by a proper uſe of the 


neceſſaries of life, he ſometimes ren» 
ders this Even, this bodily exciter 
ſtronger and more briſk, and at other 
times, when it is too vehement, mo- 
derates and lowers it; though he then 
acts on the body only; can he in this 
caſe doubt, I ſay, whether the phyſi- 
cian is void of all ability to direct and 
govern thoſe ſallies of the mind alſo, 
which are the ſource of ſo much 
good and evil? Which of you, gentle- 

men, is ignorant, that venereal ineli- 
nations are either inflamed or extin- 
guiſhed by different meats and drinks, 
by different temperaments of the air, 
which — in the different ſeaſons 
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of the year, and even by ſmells Adnet 


I Which of you does not know the 


wonderful efficacy of wine over the 


paſſions, either to excite, check, or 


conquer them? Common obſervation 


teacheth us, that the diſpoſitions both 


of men and beaſts become ſavage and 
cruel by feeding on blood; and by the 


uſe of a vegetable diet are rendered 


gentle and tame. Wherefore it is 
alſo probable, that thoſe men of for- 


tune who indulge their palates and 


appetites in every kind of food which 
luxury hath deviſed, and who ac- 
_ cuſtom their children from their early 


youth to the ſame intemperance, do 


thereby frame to themſelves and their 
poſterity very great. obſtacles to vir- 


tue, and increaſe the incentives to vice 


alſo. Which vices they are fo much 


the leſs able to reſiſt, as they are 
foſtered by incontinence, and receive 


additional ſtrength from a laſcivious | 


body. 
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Why then may we not tread in 
the footſteps of the ſages who are 


gone before us? ſuch as Pythagoras, 


Plato, and ſome antient philoſophers, 


who therefore made the rules of diet a 


part of their diſcipline, that by ſub- 


jecting the body to certain laws, 


they might aſſiſt the mind in the ac- 


quiſition of virtue. The ſame was the 
opinion of thoſe legiſlators of old who 


never neglected to forbid the uſe of 


certain meats and drinks, when they 
gave directions about regimen; and 
eſpecially about ſuch as was proper to 
be obſerved in the bringing up of chil- 


drxen. For though they might have 
many reaſons for ſo doing, ſome one, 


ſome another, yet I conjecture, that, 
among many, this was the principal, 


that by keeping their ſubjects from 
intemperance, and to ſtrict rules in 


eating and drinking, they might : 


render their minds better, and more 
dee þ "PINE: to rum” vice, and 5 
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phaſe virtue. Surely Platd in his 


commoriwealth had nothing elſe in 


view when he confined the uſe of wine 
by fo many reſtrictions, as ſcarcely to 


allow it to any beſides the ſick. For, 


after having thoroughly diſcuſſed that 


point, he did not heſitate to conclude 
in the following terms: I ſhould. 


4 much more approve (ſaid he) of the 


<4 Carthaginian law, than of the Cuſ- 

* tom of the Cretians and Lacede- 

* monians ; as by that law every Car- 

* thaginian was forbidden even to taſts 

„ wine while he was in the camp; 

& and at that time was allowed water 

cc only for his drink. I would never 
« (adds he) ſuffer ſervants to taſte it 
„ in the city, nor magiſtrates for 
„% the whole year they continued in 

<«. their office: nor præfects, nor judges 

e when they were engaged in their 


* 


At the end of his ſecond Dialogue concerning 


Laws. | | 
"T1 © Other 
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« other perſon that was going to cn 
„ ſider on any matter of Hangs 
yea, farther, that no man whatid= 
„e ever ſhould uſe it in the a 
e unleſs on account of ſome: diſeaſe, 
or ſtrong bodily labour; nor an hu 
* band or wife in the night, when 
t they were about to enter on the act 
ce of procreation. Many other caſes 
% might be mentioned in which men 
of ſound minds, and of a regular 
% behaviour, ought not to in wins 

* at all,” 4 


ah as theſe things are lo dear in 
themſelves it would be ſuperflnons to 
add any ching more concerning them. 
It is of much greater moment to en- 
ſider thoſe differences which diſtia- 
guiſh found or healthful bodies from 
one another. Phyſicians call them Con- 
ſtirutions or Temperaments: of which, 
as there is ſcarce a leſs variety among 
men, than there is of faces, ſo truly 
their 
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their influence over the mind is very 
great. For every individual body re- 
flects a ſort of ſelf-likeneſs on its own 
mind; for which reaſon the mental 
operations vary in different men, ac- 
cording to their different conſtitutions ; 
and- thence comes the proverb, As 
8 the nen, ſo the manners. 


„ © every md con- 
Ritution has its own diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtic, the hot conſtitution its own 


= peculiar texture of the juices, its own 


ſpecific courſe of their circulation, and 
the other corporeal operations; and all 
theſe are different in a cold conſtitution, 
and again different in a dry and moiſt 
temperament; ſo, truly, the like va- 
riety is. occaſioned by them in the qua- 
lifications of the mind. Tou muſt not 
therefore hope to find in every con- 
ſſtition an equal quickneſs of ap- 
prehenſion, exactneſs of judgment, 
1 of penetration, ſteadineſs of 
| attention, 
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attention, ſtrength of memory, 
livelineſs of fancy. You will in vain 
ſeek for a ſameneſs in their propen- 
ſities, in their ſtudies, in their virtues 
or their vices. As their bodies are di- 
verſified, ſo are all the abovementioned 
matters different in different minds. 
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And this truth every one [readily af- 

ſents to, as it ſhews itſelf daily in com- 
mon life by innumerable examples: 
But whether the firſt origin of this di- 
_ verſity ought to be deduced” from the 
| body, or from the mind, is a diſputable 
point, and a point too extenſive and 
important for me now to attempt the 
explanation of, much leſs to decide. 
Yet will I venture to affirm, that when- 
ever I compare the compoſition of the 
body, which is formed out of ſo many 
and ſuch various materials, with the 
great ſimplicity which it becomes us to 
conceive in the mind, it ſeems to me 


9 85 more credible, that the principal 
- ; ſeat 
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diſcipline, when known, without ſome 
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ſeat of thoſe diverſities (I will not ſay 
the only one) is placed in that part, 


which is naturally ſo compounded, 


than in that which we believe to be al- 


together ſimple. But that I may not 
Wander too far from my ſubjeR, I will 


act impartially, and take a middle track 
between theſe different opinions, by 
granting that the mind has here as 
great a ſhare as the body: for they who 
think that the body ſhould not be at all 
regarded here, do not, I fancy, much 
reflect, how often the faculties and tem- 


per of the mind change, when either 


age or diſeaſe or the like cauſes have 


altered the conſtitution of the body. - 


ede I think it plain, that a 


philoſopher cannot well proceed, either 
to get acquainted with the different 
diſpoſitions of different people, or to 


model them in a proper manner by his 


aſſiſtance from the phyſician. For who 
beſides _— 
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| beſides the phyſician can explain the 


 teniperament of each individual? WO 


| befides him can indicate the turn of 
mind proper to ſuch a temperament ? 
Who elſe can point out the paſſions, 
defires and vices (which are not al- 
ways the fame, nor equally violent) 
men of different conſtitutions: are par- 
_ ticularly given to? For as you cannot 
nd all ſorts of fruit, or every kind of 
tree in every field, ſo neither do all 
virtues or all vices ſpring up in the 
flame habit of body. There is ſome- 
thing of good, and ſomething of bad, 
in every one; but dient! in ach i. 
dividual.' | 70 _ 


N of clint ane which | 
goes by the name of Sanguine, are of 
a docile, quick, generous, and phant 
temper ; but they are likewiſe careleſs, 
imprudent, inconſtant, intemperant, 

and ee in x their Ros of 
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In the Melancholy, every turn is op- 
poſite to thoſe abovementioned. They 


have a ſlowneſs of underſtanding; but 
by taking time to pry into the bottom 
of things, become men of moſt deep 
penetration. Their attention is inde- 


fatigable; they perſevere in their un- 


dertakings; are prudent beyond mea- 
ſure; they are covetous, ſuſpicious, and 
have bents of mind, not haſty or ſud- 
den indeed, but 49 ave ana = 


4 #8 
Fes * 


We praiſe 3 in the Cholerie their na- 
fad ſharpneſs, warmth of imagina- 


tion, ardent alacrity in taking pains, 

and ſteadineſs in their purſuits. But 
we are ſorry alſo to perceive, annexed 
to theſe: good gifts of nature, a raſh- 
neſs that is prepared to attempt any 
thing, a cruelty in their anger, and an 
2 intolerable pride. 


ne Why ſhould 1 diſturb the 


drowſy Phlegmatics ? who being ever 


5 1 in 


ina i 4 aim 1 are re july ſaid 
to me for their Een . ; 


ee eee do you chink i it 2 
matter of ſmall moment, whether the 
philoſopher learns the nature of theſe 
things from the phyſician or not, in 
order to obtain a thorough knowledge 
both of his own, and of their conſtitu- 
tions alſo, whom he undertakes to in- 
ſtruct, that ſo he may be able to diſ- 
cover what there is of good or bad in 
them, what ought to be cultivated and 
cheriſhed, or what ſhould: be ſuppreſſed 
or eradicated? If ye are of that opinion, 
you may as well ſay, that every plant 
will thrive with the ſame: culture, and 
| char one eee n cure * ann 

But 1 win ee "think theſe ming 
are not of the weight that is here 
pretended; and may be eaſily diſco- 
vered by a diligent obſerver, with= _ 
out having any recourſe to the Phyſi- 5 

cian; 
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can ; yet fill, For all this, 1 muſt he 


of opinion, that if any remedy is to be 
found that can cure the conſtitutional. 


faults and infirmities of the mind (if 


we expect it from human aid) it muſt 


come from the nn or no one. 


Not but that 1 a ow reaſon- 
ing, precepts, advice, harſh remon- 


ſtrances, and a diligent and ſtrict diſci- 


pline, each their proper efficacy and 
benefit ; they often have great influ» 
ence in reſtraining vices from getting a 
heads but when by long cuſtom they 
are become habitual, they can ſcarce be 


fo entirely weeded out, but they will 


ſprout again and again; the root, that 
is, ſo deeply fixed, muſt be plucked 
clean up; for if it remain, though you 
deſtroy the blade, as often as you 
pleaſe; a freſh crop will e grow 


Whep, 


7 » 


DISCOURSE, 2 
When, therefore, they, whoſe office 


it is to bring men to a better way of 


living, very rarely think of ſuch reme- 


dies; or if any are perſuaded of their 
_ uſefulneſs, yet they ſeldom apply them 


with that diligence which they deſerve: 
thence it is no longer a wonder, as the 


_ conſtitution of body ſtands in oppoſi- 


tion to them, that their endeavours 


prove ſo often vain and ineffeQtual; 
and that even the diſcipline of Socrates | 
could not prevail over one Alcibiades. 


As there is in every temperament 


ſomething amiſs, which, if it be per- 
mitted to increaſe, may prove hurtful, 


it is certainly the buſineſs of a phyſi- 


cian, both by a juſt regulation of the 


neceſſaries of life, and by other means, 


to check whatſoever is redundant, leſt 
by that health ſhould be deſtroyed. 


Eut, by doing that, may he not alſo 
cure thoſe diſorders of the mind chat 


ſprung from the ſame cauſe ? What do 
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I ay? Can their cure be hoped for 


from any other quarter? 


© When A drunken fellow blindly aban- 
dons himſelf to luſt, or ruſhes head- 
long into any. other vice, would you 
attempt to reaſon ſuch a man into 


what is right, or reclaim him'by force 


of argument, while his brain is diſ- 
ordered by the fumes of liquor ? 


Would you not rather try to re- 
move from him the cauſe of drun- 


kennels, and get him aſleep as ſoon as 
poſſible, that thereby the fumes of 


wine might be diſperſed, and the cauſe 

of his madneſs taken away? And after- 
Wards, when he was come to himſelf 
again, would you try, by laying your 
commands upon him, ſo to change his 
mind, as to make him refrain from all 
other wickedneſs, even when he ſhould 
| be drunk at any other time? Or would 


not pen ſooner WRET care, that he might 
not 


* 
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not be ſo overcharged: with wine for 
the future? I conjecture every one 


ſees, that the labour, which in ſuch 
caſes we beſtow on the body, is likely 
to be moſt ſucceſsful; ſince whenever 
the mind is thrown off her balance by 
corporeal diſturbance, ſhe is generally 
driven on even to fury. And does not 


the ſame hold good with regard to thoſe 
diſorders which are brought on the un- 


derſtanding, and on the will, by the 


different temperaments? I own it is - 
very difficult to alter theſe; but ſtill it 


is more difficult, while they remain un- 
changed, to impreſs new diſpoſitions 
on the mind. But diſorders ſhould not 
be deprived of medical help, becauſe 


they are hard to be cured. Moreover, 


though it is a laborious taſk, yet it is 
not quite out of the reach of art, to 
bend a conſtitution in ſome meaſure, 


or at leaſt ſo to moderate it, that it 
may be kept within due bounds; pro- 


3 patients would be as diligent 


1s 3 | and 


* * 


* ee. 


2 1 
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and aſſiduous as FOE ought to bei in 


the uſe of means proper for ſuch pur- 


Poſes, 


We &aily ſee at "AY age or ſickneſs, 


and ſometimes by altering their man- 
ner of living, conſtitutions are many 
times changed: Why then may not 
phyſicians effect the ſame changes by 
their art? It is well known, that 
faults, to which the conſtitution Js . 
prone, are often heightened by an im- 
| Proper regimen; and ſometimes occa- 
Hon great diſorders. Too great a fulneſs 
of blood adds vehemency to moſt of 


them, Who then will venture to deny, 


that there are remedies of ſuch power, 
that though they do not, when they are 


uſed, induce a new nature, can never- 


theleſs take 2 away what is redundant, and 

' Pacify what is too furious? But ſince 
excels in particular temperaments is the 
matter which chiefly hurts the mind, 


diſturbs 
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diſturbs and dulls the intellect, inclines 5 

the will to vice, and retards her in the 
purſuit of good, I think from theſe in- 
ſtances it is as clear as poſſible, that 
the aſſiſtance which is ſought for from 
medicine, to remove ſuch clogs of the 
underſtanding, is not only not trifling, 
and of ſmall moment, but, on the con- 
trary, of very great importance, And 
if, gentlemen, you will allow authority 
any influence, in the point we are dif- 
cuſſing, let that of Galen ſuffice for all 
other; he having been both an eminent 
philoſopher, as well as a phyſician of 
the firſt rank, When he treats of this 
ſubject, he does not ſcruple to declare 
his ſentiments in the boldeſt manner : 
« * Let them (ſays he) at length return 
« to their wits again, and conſult me, 
* who are unwilling to grant, that by 
„diet ſome may be rendered more 


* Cap, ix. of the book that proves the manners 
of men to be ſubſervient to their different conſtitu- a 


5 tions. 
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1 temperate, or more diſſolute, more 5 


e incontinent or more modeſt, more 


„ daring or timorous, more mild and 


gentle, or more contentious and 
„ quarrelſome. Let them (continues 
he) conſult me, that they may learn 


« what to eat and drink; for thus they 
ee will be beſt helped forward in the 


improvement of moral philoſophy; 
“ and, further yet, being rendered of 
n more penetrating judgment, of 


60 ſounder memories, more deſirous of 


« learning, and of greater prudence; 
they will proceed in a more rational 
method towards the accompliſhment 
of any thing that is excellent. And 


* beſides the rules of eating and drink- 
« ing, I will teach them what winds, . 
& what kind of air, as alſo what cli- 
„ mates they ought to chooſe, and 
6 which to avoid.“ EY” 


But after all, I heartily wiſh that | 
this branch of the healing art, from 
ence 
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whence we might Hape for ſuch 1 
tages to the human ſpecies, and ſo 
much credit and honour to phyſicians, 
was not ſo imperfect, as to be juſtly: 
reckoned among thoſe that are almoſt: 
quite neglected. For if we conſider 
the inſtructions which we now-a-days 
have concerning the difference of con- 
ſtitutions; they are delivered in ſo ge- 
neral a way, as to be of very little uſe 
to us; and they are beſides ſo very 
few, that a nut- ſhell would more eaſily 
hold the whole Iliad of Homer, than 
they could compriſe the infinite variety 
of matter with which this ſubje& is 
pregnant. And although many and 
long diſputes have been carried on con- 
cerning the different qualities of the 
body and its parts, as they are found 
in every kind of temperament, and 
which conſtitute and diſtinguiſh 1 it from 
every other; yet what remains on that 
ſubject is ſcarce ſufficiently aſcertained, 
and limited to be of any great ſervice. 
. in 
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in practice. Finally, Though a regular 


method of curing conſtitutional diſor- 


ders ought principally to have employed 
the endeavours of the faculty, we are 
ſorry to obſerve, that this part alſo of 
our art is more defective than any 


other. But to avoid being tedious, it 


is enough to have lightly touched on 
theſe matters. The ſkilful well know 


how many things are here wanting, 


which, if by diligent obſervation had 
been more accurately examined and 


explained, would no doubt have been 


_ moſt highly uſeful to the practitioner 


in his whole buſineſs, but chiefly - 
in that part of it, concerning: which 1 


have en now treating. 


Is it not a dt and common obſerva- 
tion, that men, as they paſs through 
different ſtages of life, not only alter 
as to their bodies, but alſo more eſpe- 
cially in their minds? How unlike is 
the old man to what he was in his 
youthful _ 


__ .'DVYSTOV ABT "op 


* 


— 


youthful days, and the youth to an in- 
fant, as to their underſtanding, reaſon- 


ing, judgment, memory, inelinations, 


manners and inftintts? How much 


does one ſex vary from the other? 


Compare people of different nations 
and countries together; here alſo you 


will find an incredible difference in the 


faculties of their minds, and in theit 


diſpoſitions. The Engliſh, the Spa- 


niards, the Italians, the French, and 


men of every country, are ſtamped 


with their own particular ſignatures,” 
and they all have characteriſtic virtues 


and vices. * Scythia hath given the 
world but 'one philoſopher, Athens 
many. Again, the greateſt part of the 
Abderiti are weak of underſtanding z 


but among the Athenians few are ſo. 


Flato was of opinion, that thoſe dif- 
ferences ought in part to be aſcribed to 


to the difference of their air and foil, 


Gllen in tbe book juſt before cited... 
5 For 


- 
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For (he fays) * « When Mineris built 
„ Athens, ſhe choſe a ſituation, which 
“on account of the excellency of its 
& air, would produce people of the 
e beſt ſenſe and underſtanding, And 
«© that this brave and wiſe goddeſs 
* thought ſuch a climate ought to be 
<« ſelected, as would bring forth a race 
t of men reſembling herſelf.” How 
different is the man who has been 
brought up effeminate and tender, from 
one that has been brought up rough 
and hardy? and eſpecially if they have 

been both uſed to ſuch various methods 
from their childhood ? What a change 
for the worſe is ſometimes brought on 
the mind of the ſame perſon even 
while he keeps his ſenſes,” by diſorders 
of the body ? You might almoſt doubt, 
whether he be the ſame man or no. 
And this, even by the vulgar, and 
' ſometimes with reaſon too, is accounted 


” Plato in his Timzus. 55 


a bad 
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a bad omen 3 and, on the contrary, a 
good one, when the fick becomes his 
con man again. In a word, how 
widely different do you ſometimes find 
the diſpoſitions, the manners, the pro- 
penſions of thoſe who are recovering 
from ſickneſs, but have not quite re- 
gained their former ſtrength, from what 
| they were, when they enjoyed perfeck 
4 _ Health? inſomuch that they have been 
| almoſt ignorant of and ftrangers to 
. themſelves. I have known ſome to 
whom from the ſame cauſe their haſty 
anger has been ſo troubleſome, that 
they have even loathed themſelves on 
that account, yet could not by any 
means get the better of their continual- 
peeviſhneſs : and when at length they- 
had regained their former good temper, - 
together with their ſtrength, have con- 
gratulated with themſelves more on 
this account, than on the recovery of 
their heal. 2 1 
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But why have l brought all theſe in- 


i a. for this reaſon without doubt, 
gentlemen, that you may be fully con- 
vinced, that this vaſt diſſimilitude of 


diſpoſitions is in a great meaſure owing 
to the diverſity of temperaments; and 
that when phyſicians have gained a 


more perfect knowledge of their na- 


ture, then, and not till then, will they 


underſtand more exactly, what to do 
in thoſe caſes, explain them more 


clearly, and become more ſucceſsful 1 a 
* cures. i 5 


1 FORD: now to thoſe ailments of the 
mind which are uſually and properly 
reckoned in the number of diſeaſes; 


And with which, when a man is affected, 
we ſay he is ſick. For although the af- 


fections of the mind abovementioned, 


Rave ſome right to be reckoned as diſ- 


orders; yet as no man is ſo happy as 
to be quite free from complaints of that 


: fort, therefore have they every where 


obtained 
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obained a ſofter name; leſt we ſhould 
all be ſaid to be out of our wits. _ 
truly where all are Polyphemi, \who 

can upbraid a another for Wn but one 


n 


Indeed many of. theſe diſorders of 

the mind ſo evidently take their riſe 
from a debilitated ftate of body, that 
every one owns, it is the proper buſi- 
neſs of phyſicians to cure them. 1 
ſpeak here of madneſs, melancholy, 
phrenſy, ravings cauſed by fevers, fu- 
rores uterini, madneſs from the bite of 
animals, catalepſy, and the like: but 
as there is no diſpute or doubt about 


' theſe, I ſhall ſay no more about them, 


leſt I ſhould ſeem to affect ne 


But I very often ani that every 
one readily acknowledges this whole 
 elaſs of maladies to belong even more 
than others to the medical province, 
when ſome manifeſt. indiſpoſition of 
| > body 


- 


1 
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body has preceded or accompanied 
them, and was thought to have brought 
on the diſorder in the mind, either 
becauſe the one immediately followed 
the other, or becauſe the body alſo 


Was as violently, or even worſe, af- 


fected than the mind ; or becauſe 
the evil hath ſuddenly ſpread itſelf 


over all the faculties of the mind; 


or alſo becauſe long obſervation hath 
taught us, that the mind is for the 
moſt part diſordered by ſuch bodily 


complaints: but when theſe conditions 


and circumſtances are wanting, though 


the diſeaſes are the ſame, yet people 


very rarely think of adviſing with a 


phyſician about them, till having tried 


many uſeleſs, not to ſay hurtful, me- 


thods to no purpoſe, the diſeaſes have 


taken ſuch deep root, that it became 
impoſſible to get the better of them. 
As if the cauſe of theſe complaints 


alſo could not be corporeal, though la- 


tent, or not common, or of ſuch a na- 


N „ 


- 'Bartholin, Vol. oh p. 162. 


ture as to produce an alteration in the 
body, that ſhewed itſelf by no other 
ſymptom but by diſordering the mind: 
or which by operating ſlowly, and by 
little and little, ole upon the _w 
unobſerved. | 


e Borrichius * relates, that a cer - 
tain youth, naturally dull and of an 
heavy diſpoſition, could ſcarce learn 
any thing at all, though brought up 
under the ſame preceptor with his own 
brother, who had made great proi- 
ciency, but that being ſeiſed with a 
malignant fever, on the third day of his 
illneſs, after much raving talk, he be- 
gan to diſcourſe with uncommon elo- 
quence and erudition on the vanity of 
the world, the contempt of death, and 
of not being terrified at the diſſolution 
of the body, juſt as the moſt ſenſible 


oo whatever could have done, and 
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| that without the leaſt trace of inſanity 3 
inſomuch that another Seneca could 
not have excelled him: but that gk — _ 
after he returned to his former ravings h 
| and died. Some perhaps may think, 
F that this Merapogfuois, thrs extraordinary 
change of his mind, ought to be attri- 
buted to ſome higher cauſe; and I will 
not go about to refute them, provided 
they in their turn will grant me that 
this perſon's mind was altered by a 
prior alteration of his body; and that 
the fever was equally the occaſion of 
his ſenſible as well as of his idle talk. 


Wi Some years ago I ſaw a woman who 
- having been long and much opprefſed 
with ſorrow for the diſſolute life of 
her huſband, was by the advice of 
| ſome female friends perſuaded at length 
to ſeek for both comfort to herſelf,” and 
F_ courage to ſcold him, by the plentiful 
uſe of ſtrong liquors. She gained her 
it e end! in both points, but with this far- 
_ = | - ther 
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| ther conſequence, that as often as ſhe 
got warmed with liquor, ſhe deſpaired 
in a moſt wretched manner of her own 
eternal ſalvation. I remember how 
many arguments, what repeated ex- 
hortations, and what conſolatory ad- 
viees were made uſe of to no purpoſe, 
till they had diſcovered both the cauſe 
and the cure of her unaccountable 
affliction; though before that diſco» 
very, her excellent behaviour in every 
reſpect, would not allow them ſo much 
as to ace her of Wet, 


1 0 a 3 JO it was land 
out by certain obſervation, that a vene- 
rable matron, Whenever ſhe was with 
child, ſell into ſuch an invincible in- 
clination to theft, that though ſhe was 
in want of nothing, yet ſhe could 
not contain herſelf from ſtealing every 
thing that came in her way; eyen the 
table-plate of her friends, - by whom 
me had been entertained. But AS ſoon | 
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as ſhe was delivered, that turn of 


mind went off, but came on again, 


whenever ſhe was again pregnant. 


And it 'was moreover, as if begotten 


with them, a moſt wretched inheri- 5 


tance to ſome of her re.” 


Why mould I mention, * That wo- 


men with child, have, by unnatural 


longings, been driven to that pitch of 


inhumanity, that they have not been 


afraid to Kill men, even their own 
huſbands, and to feed upon their fleſh? 


Now though a deſire of that fort be 


altogether rare and uncommon, yet I 
am confident, that every one will think 
it ſhould be attributed to the efficacy of 
the pregnant womb, and conſequently 
to the body: ſince it was the conſe- 


quence of her being with child. And 


there are every where many and very 
hs INE examples of womens long- 


z 


* ack NE fourth of Medical Obſervations, by 
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ings when they are ſo. Nevertheleſs, 


very different, and much more ſevere, 
| was the opinion of the Judges in a 
| like caſe, of one Elizabeth a native of 
Milan, who when ſhe had a longing 


of the ſame unnatural kind on her, 
enticed boys to her, ſhut them up and 


murdered them in her own houſe, - 


ſalted their fleſh, and. lived on it for 


her daily food: they condemned her 


(as we read) to be broke upon the 
wheel, and burned. But ought this 
to have been deemed rather a fault of 
the mind, than of the body, becauſe 


perhaps this woman could not plead 


her belly? As if truly no other cauſes 


could ſtir up ſuch unnatural deſires ; 


. 2 


and as if infants, and young girls, | 


and old women, and even men too, 


were not ſometimes ſubject to them. 


The fate of a Scotch girl was no leſs 


; ſevere; ſhe ſhas the daughter of a com- 


* Univerſal Hiſtory, by M. Gaſp. Bugarusy Book 
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mon robber, who Was ſaid to have 
4ived on man's fleſh. This girl, when 


the was about twelve years of age, 
was caught in the commiſſion of the 
fame kind of wickedneſs that her fa- 


ther had been given to, and by a moſt 


cruel ſentence was condemned to be 
buried alive; though her father and 
mother were both burned to death, 


when ſhe was ſcarce one year old, and 


The had from that time been reared 


among ſtrangers, So that it is moſt 
likely this ſavage diſpoſition of the pa- 
Tents was born with t 


aeir unfortunate 
offspring, and that he had it * a 
ne 


: : Iwilliogly paſs overmany - 


and vices, which being as it were rooted 
-in the very ſeed, are thereby propagated 
through a long ſucceſſion from anceſ- 
tors to their poſterity, and ſo become 


_ HeR: Boethii Hiſt. 'Scotor. citat a Marc. Donat. 


hereditary 
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Wb in the family. 1 alſo omit 
ſpeaking of thoſe diſpoſitions, which 


grow with the very foetus in the womb, 
from the communication which it has 


with its mother. Nor will I take no- 


tice how often by the milk of a nurſe 


of profligate morals the mind of a 
well-bred child may be corrupted, and 


receive a turn for the moſt enormous 
_ crimes, altogether foreign to its own 
ſtock. If any one has a mind to pe- 


ruſe the obſervations of phyſicians, he 
will find a very great number of them 
belonging to this claſs. And ſcarce any 


one is ſo great a ſtranger to what 
happens, but his o.]n memory will 
ſuggeſt. ſome examples of this. ſort, 


which he had heard of, when common 


_ converſation happened. to turn on this 
ER 


But. now ao all the a 


I have laid before you, are. ſo COnvine- 5 
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ing, that it oils be abſurd to deny, 
that thoſe diſorders are derived from 
| the body to the mind, though it may 
be very difficult to explain how this is 
done ; no one therefore can any longer 
Abbt, but that there are really cauſes 
which can produce aſtoniſhing changes 
in the mind, although, it is credible; 
they have a power of acting on the 
body only: and that power is not 
very great; ſometimes not fo great as 
to weaken it in the leaſt, or produce 
any change in it diſcernible by the 
ſenſes. And who can wonder at this, 
when the ſubtilty of thoſe parts of the 
body, which the mind makes uſe of in 
her operations, is ſo great, as to baffle 
the utmoſt reach of human wit and in- 
duſtry in tracing them? On which ac- 
count it often happens, that in the car- 
caſes of thoſe, who, when alive, had 
been troubled in the worſt manner 
- with mental diforders, nothing can 
-be found much decayed, or remark- 
| ably 
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even by the moſt accurate ſerutiny. 


Moreover, I think this is well known. 


do every body, that ſome one particular 
cauſe, which is merely corporeal, and 


which has not the leaſt bad effect on a 
thouſand other people, ſhall neverthe- 


leſs ſometimes occaſion in the mind 
of one certain perſon, in whoſe bodily 


frame nothing ſingular can be diſco- 
covered, the moſt grievous and the 
moſt unaccountable effects. 


8 1 og the nad I 
indiſpoſed, that there ſeems to be no 


corporeal cauſe, to which you can at- 


tribute the grievances; you ought not 


i for that reaſon immediately conclude, 


that the evil cannot be removed by 


: medicine ; and that, as it is not brought 
on by corporeal cauſes, ſo the remedies 


to be uſed, ſhould be of a nature like 


to itſelf, and not at all reſpecting the 


. body. 
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grow ſtrong in time, and be at length 
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body. It is indeed far more difficult 
than moſt men think, to diftinguiſh- 
juſtly, whether a diſorder in the mind 
et oe rom ome prive 
ailment in the body; and whoever 


attentively weighs the examples and 


arguments abovealledged, will be forced” 
to confeſs (if I am not deceived in every 
point), that there is very frequently 


ſomelatent complaint in the body, which 


_ occaſions a diſorder in the mind, even 
when it cannot be diſcerned. But fo 


long as it continues doubtful, from which 


part of man a diſorder takes its riſe, who 


does not ſee, that it will be moſt adviſe- 
able to uſe our firſt and chief endeavours 
to alter the body? Since if we neglect 


this, and apply all our care to the 
mind only, we run this hazard, if by 


chance the complaint ſhould prove to 


be a bodily one, that which at firſt 


might have been eafily cured, may 


3 


rooted, | that the application 
may come too late, and the diſeaſe be- 
come incurable. Nor can it be object 
that the danger wilt be equal, if, * 
the other hand, the mind perchance 
was primarily affected. For it is ſo 
far from being true, that diſturbances 
of the mind (which are not continually = 
blown up and cheriſhed by the body? 
grow worſe, become more violent and 
more fixed by duration, that, on the 
contrary, we ſee them become feeble 
by little and little, and at laſt die _— 
of "pg own accord, 


Finally; if any difordvrs of the mine 
are produced ſo unmixed, and fo far 
removed from all corporeal influence, 
that it may be properly affirmed, 
the body is in no wiſe the occafion of 
any part of them; yet, I will venture 
to aſſert, that in diſorders even of this 


| kind, the advice of a phyſician may 


be ſerviceable; For as the afffictions of 
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the body are eafily communicated to 
the mind, ſo when the mind ſuffers, 
it is very unuſual for the body to con- 
tinue long in perfect health. And 
thence thoſe which were at firſt ſimple 
ailments of the mind only, and had 
neither cauſe nor nouriſhment. elſe- 
where, when they get by little and 
little into the body, do, by injuring its 
operations, ſo gather together and ac- 
cumulate matter for themſelves, by 
which, as by a kind of food, they may 
not only feed and ſupport the diſorder 
longer, but alſo more and more heigh- 
ten and enrage it. Which as it ſo fre- 
quently happens in hypochondriac and 
in melancholy perſons, it gave riſe to 
the well-known forms of ſpeech among 
Phyſicians, by which they diſtinguiſh 
theſe diſorders, terming ſome of them 
with matter, and ſome without it. 


I think it plain therefore, that fick- 
neſſes even of this ſort do in ſome part 
7 „„ at 


6 


> 7 # 
. 


at leaſt; and not on one account only, 


properly- fall within the province 


phyſicians. For the body ſhould be de- 
fended againſt an hoſtile attack, even 


at its firſt onſet, leſt by the commerce 


and power of an afflicted mind, it 


ſhould be dragged with it into the ſame 


diſeaſe; and after it is ſo, be continually e 


aggravating the diſturbance of the mind 


by freſh and freſh additions to that 
' which was before preſent. But when 
the evil is inveterate, unleſs the mor- 

bific matter, which is heaped up, and 
daily increaſing in the body, is firſt 


purged away, other remedies will be 
made uſe of to no purpoſe.” Since if 


the taint be permitted to remain, that 
may diſturb the mind at any time anew, 


and therefore no cure can be expected, 


till it is deſtroyed entirely. 


Neither do theſe two particulars, 


which I have now mentioned, exhauſt 


the whole buſineſs of the phyſician, 


** 


or 
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or al the. aſſiſtance which he . 
able to give in ſuch diſorders. For if 
experience teaches us, as F have ſhewn 
above, that the mind perceives differ- 
ently, according to the various condi- 
tions of the body to which it is joined, 


* 


and that ſhe may be diſturbed by the 


body in her operations, and at ſome 


times be hindered from thinking as ſhe 


would, and at other times as it were 
compelled to think according as the 

body commands her: doubtleſs a phy- 
fician, making a proper uſe of the 
power, which their intimate alliance 
affords. him, can by his medicines. ſo 
act on the body, as to give relief to the 
mind, though he pay no regard at all 
to the cauſes or effects which are in, or 


are feared ta be in, the body. 


He hath tach 1 at wn; which 


huis art furniſheth him with, that can 


compoſe the mind, though never fo 
—_ agitated ; that can divert her 
from 


' DISCOURSE. / 2 


from thinking on what ſhe is never ſa 
cloſely bent upon ; that can oblige her 
to keep holiday, by eraſing for a while 
all her ideas, and introducing a kind 
rant, that an opiate, by laying the body 

0 ma N can Fern all 0 things 


1 The 1 hath e at | his | 
command, which may recall the mind 
again, when ſhe hath left the body ; 
- which can rouſe and bring her to her- 
ſelf, after ſhe hath ceaſed to think, or 
At leaſt after ſhe hath loſt all conſeiouſ- 
neſs of thought; which can interrupt 
her too- attentive and cloſe reflection on 
herſelf; finally, which can diſfipate 
ideas, that have been too long preſent, 
and ſubſtitute others in theit room. 
Such is the power and virtue of thoſe 
remedies, which ſtir the humours, irri- 
tate the nerves, or give pain. But 
with. how. | oat; Aa 5 a8: with 
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a | what various ſorts of them, does medi- - 
cine bend! e 4 


Out of the oak 9 1 ſhall 


mention one only, and that a powerful 


one indeed; I mean exquiſite anxiety. 


This ſometimes roots out of the mind 


the moſt ſettled and long-indulged vi- 


cious diſpoſitions, which are a ſort of 


incurable madneſſes. And this it effects, 
either becauſe the mind, when corrected 
and terrified by the dreadful torments 
which ſhe endures from her own ſad 


apprehenſions, begins to come to her- 


ſelf, and to grow wiſe again, or be- 


cauſe, being made wholly reſtleſs on 
every ſide by a moſt grievous ſtruggle. 


within, and ſhattered in her moſt ſecret 
receſſes, ſhe is by that totally changed, 


and ſo puts on a new nature; or by 


whatever other means this extraordi- 
nary cure is wrought. We have ex- 
amples of perſons who have been out 


M their wits 9 violent EN or 
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love; and who' by accidentally Falls 
ing into water, and for ſome time 
thought to be dead, have nevertheleſs, 
by proper and diligent care, been 
brought to life again, and at the ſame 
time recovered their ſenſes alſo. No 
the cauſe of ſuch an unhoped- for cure 
does not ſeem to have been in the = 
water, but in that vaſt anguiſh, which 
the imminent danger of being drowned 
brought upon the mind. The obſerva- 

tion of which hath engaged phyſicians 

not to leave untried, in the cure of 

mental diſorders, this method, which 
chance gave them the firſt hint of. And 
thus was ſubmerſion found out as a2 
means of cure, and introduced into the 

practice of phyſic. A terrible remedy 
truly; but than which there is ſcare 4 

more effectual one, when we want to 
bel an unſound eee wy Ma 


+ mY; ee c of Helmonit concerning ue. 3 
the lenſes oy to him, page 33. 
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the faculty, how many ſoever you are, 
that labour with me in this ſalutary art, 
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the bady:; as Helmont teſtifies from i ts 


Happy ſucceſs in England. 


And now, ee 1 3 have 


expounded to you the principal heads 
of this Management and Cure of the 
Diſorders of the Mind, which 1 choſe 
for the ſubject of this oration. I could 


add a great deal more, by way of corol- 

lary, from what has been ſaid; but I 
muſt not touch upon that, having, I 
think, too much tried your patience al- 
ready, for which I really beg pardon; 
prudence bids me rather leave it to your 


own ingenuity, to make the inferences, 


But before I conclude, gentlemen. of 5 


I muſt addreſs you in one word. This 
care of the human mind, which I have 
been treating of, belongs to us. At is 
the moſt noble branch of our office; 


and by how much the more diligently 


any 


5 
m -1t8 
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= any one of us cultivates it, with ſo 


much the more propriety, as Hippo=- 


_ crates ſays, will he be worthy of the 
title of a Philoſophic Phyſician, and to 


be eſteemed lebe, or Godlike. For 


if that is the only perfect health in all 


reſpects, which communicates itſelf to 
the mind, and brings no obſtacle to 
her moſt expeditious purſuits after wiſ- 


dom and virtue, we muſt athrm that - 
to be altogether the beſt method of 


cure for the body, which may at the 
ſame time aſſiſt the mind; and that 


our art will not be conſummately per- 


fect, till it can render men, not only 


as robuſt, but alſo as ingenious and as 


good as poſlible. But ſince we are 
forced with ſorrow to confeſs, that this 
part of the ſcience of healing is by far 
the moſt defective of any; and whilſt 
every other branch of it is cultivated 
with ſo warm an application, this alone 


lies rough and deſart-like, and ſeems 


hardly. to be reckoned a part of it; 
1 rouze 
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 rouze yourſelves therefore all you who 
have abilities, and by your joint ob- 
ſervations, experiments and endeavours, | 
and if there be any other fort of pro- 
miſing or uſeful attempts, by them im- 
prove, poliſh, and render compleat, 
this medicinal philoſophy. The dig- 
nity of the ſubject requires it; the 
advancement of our art exhorts you; 
and, in a word, the love of mankind 
demands of you, that you now enter 
ſtrenuoufly on this work; and that you 
do not deſiſt from it, till either a ſin- 
gular courſe of diet, or univerſal me- 
thods of healing, or ſpecific remedies 
are found out, by whoſe efficacy we 
may be able to relieve, ſtrengthen, 
whet up every faculty of the mind, 
correct every fault of it, eſpecially its 
inclinations; ſuppreſs, excite, or mo- 
derate, as need requires, the inſtincts 


and paſſions of every kind. 


1 who 
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What! Does the greatneſs of the 


attempt terrify you? In other caſes 
this is ſo far from diſheartening molt 


people, that, on the contrary, it even 


| fires the mind to ſtruggle the more 


with the difficulty. And indeed no 


one can ſay, that the work propoſed is 


minſuperable, who will with exactneſs 
weigh thoſe few things, which expe= 


rience hath made known to us on this 
ſubject. Conſider, I beſeech you, what 


mind: But ſince its principal force 


conſiſts in changing the circulation of 


the juices, is it not very. credible, that 


by diet, and by remedies, which can 


in a limited degree excite or lower, 
or give a different turn to that circu- 
lation, much may be effected? How 


great effects flow from a more copious 
or a leſs quantity, of blood? It has 


been obſerved, that by loſs of blood 


the memory has been impaired ; and 


that it has not regained its ſtrength, 


"2 on. 


power a fever alone has to alter the 
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till ſuch loſs has been made good by a 


freſh ſupply.* It has been a long- 


_ eſtabliſhed point, that plenitude diſ- 


Poſes to anger, ferocity, and luſt; and 
that by veneſection all theſe paſſions 
cool. Wherefore the advice of a phy- 
ſician, as Naudee F relates it, was as 
ng as it was uncommon. The 
wife of this phyſician, hankering after 
illicit venery, he, under colour of be- 
ing afraid, that ſome dangerous illneſs 
was ſtealing upon her, adviſed her to 
ſubmit to repeated phlebotomy, and 
other remedies of that kind; and 
thereby he is ſaid to have ſo weakened 


her, that when ſhe was thus enfeebled 


and cooled, he found no difficulty to 


reſtrain her from her unlawful habits. 


Now though it is thus clear, that ſuch 
kind of univerſals have no contempti- 
e power over mental en vet 


* Tho. Bartholin in the Haſmen' 5 Medical days 
Vol. V. page 269. 
7 Political „ page 93. 
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obſervation convinceth us, that there 


are particular drugs of ſtill greater 


efficacy. Not to mention that very an- 
tient, though at preſent little known, 


One, the Nurtbes of Helen : Conſider | 


only the ſtupendous influence of the 


uſe of wine, which is now become too 
common: This truly is ſo great, that 
whoever knows how to apply it ſkil- 
fully, ſeems enabled to rule the minds 


of men at his pleaſure. I paſs over 


opium, with whoſe twofold virtue of 
wine, we are the more aſtoniſhed, as 


it contains both thoſe virtues ſo fully 


in ſo exceeding ſmall a quantity. I ſay 


nothing of another drug, not unlike 
the former; it is called Ganſco, the 


ſeed of a plant that grows in Malabar: 
When the fume of this is received by 
the mouth or noſe, it is faid to cauſe a 


pleaſing kind of reverie, to inſpire 
ſoldiers with courage, and prieſts with 


enthuſiaſtick raptures. Nor will I de- 


ſeribe that filthy ointment, with which, 
when 


a 
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© when thoſe whom they eall witches 
beſmear themſelves, they are ſeized. 
With a profound ſleep, and conſtantly 
fall into the ſame wild fancy, that they 
are carried through the air into remote 
regions, that they there mingle with 
companies like themſelyes, and trip 
together in dances and vagaries. 
This conceit is ſo deeply impreſſed on 
their imaginations, that after they 
awake they will by no reaſon be per- 
ſuaded to think, that all this was no- 
thing more than an empty dream. I 
will omit many other particulars, which 
were I to recount at large, as they 
deſerve, it would take up another 
hour's diſcourſe. The few have laid 
before you I think ſufficient to evince, 
that the pains which may hereafter be 
taken in an affair of ſuch vaſt moment, 
by men of judgment and penetration, 
will prove neither unprofitable nor un- 
pleaſant. 
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The only thing that remains for me 
to do, is to wiſh, that this ſupreme 


office in the Univerſity, of which I 


now ſolemnly diveſt myſelf, and which 
you, moſt worthy HEMSTERHUSIUs, 


are entering upon, may be attended 


with all poſſible happineſs, both to 


yourſelf, and to every one of us. 


I RAVE FINISHED. 
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